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Mr Marshall 





































ATLANTIC INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


aye I duly attended the Institute's meeting in Paris 
on 12-13 November. I attach a list showing the breakdown 
of the Agenda and the principsl speakers. 





(i I have never attended a meeting of the Institute 
before but, frankly, found it disappointing. There were 
some good interventions but little new, it seemed to me, 

was said on economic and monetary questions and little real 
account was taken of the complete turnaround in the whole 
situation caused by the improvement of the US balance of 
payments. The defence discussion on the second day likewise 
failed to toke sufficient account of this; and it was 
obvious from the wild talk about the Middle East crisis 

and oil that participants were not particularly well informed 
end had not yet sot their theory straight. From this point 
of view it was a pity that the meeting took place under the 
shadow of the liiddle Hast crisis. 

Bie The conduct of the meeting, with a very large number 
of elderly gentlomen sittine in a circle and 4 or 5 set specc 
at the beginning of each discussion, seemed to me less than 
stimulating. iven Gir Frank Roberts, who is an admirable 
and provocstive Chairman, largely failed to flog the company 
to life on the second dav, despite the deep sleep which some 
of them had enjoyed on the afternoon of the first. 


4. In his intervention in the trade discussion, Mr at 
Samuels warned all and sundry about the danger of a politic» ] 
fallout from the Middle bast situation, and suggested that tie 
was 9 need to "re-examine problems of linkage in order to 
restore the whole Atlantic relationship". There might be 2 

"US recommitment to the turopean idea in exchange for Europe 
piving up its obsession for unity before tackling economic 
problems". JI asked him privately after the meeting what he 
meant by this and went over the practical problems of linkers 
created on the Muropean side. Mr Samuels agreed that bhurope 
unity was a good thing and, in fact, that he had no very preci: 
plan or blueprint for what should be done in an admittedly 
unhappy situation for Transatlantic relations. I reminded hin(.’ 
about/multilateral trade and monetary negotiations, and the nod} 
importance of the US Trade Bill. We left it at that. 

Ee There was some talk about burden-sharing, on the seco 
day, and Mr Fran¢gois Duchesne, IISS, made by far the best spec 
of the conference. The US balsnce of payments, he suprested, 
was an Alliance question, for collective solution by means o” 
multilateral payments fund. The Chairman of the Associated 
Japanese Bank International Itd, Mr Suzuki, made an interesti 
historical examination into Us/Japanese defence arrangements | 
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to 1951 and the reason why it appeared that Japan was not 
contributing to burden-sharing with the Americans: in 

fact she did. lir Fried, the Director of Studies at the 
Brookings Institution, explained the practical problems of 
the US military budget in an interesting, if not novel way. 
In reply to a question in discussion he dropped a curious 
remark about the danger of the Alliance moving away from 
the doctrine of flexible response to one of limited nuclear 


response. 


s 


6. I attach some more detailed notes on points made 
during the discussion; and a copy of documents circulated. 


bef vid al 


H T A Overton 
North America Department 
27? November 1973 


encs 
e.c. Mr McLaren WOD 
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NOWES ON ATLANTIC INSTITUTE DISCUSSIONS 12/13 NOVEMBER 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY RUPFORM 






































; lke The Frime Minister of Luxembourg, Mr Werner, introduced 5 

‘ the topic. Ie said that he had doubts about the international 8 

4 discipline of a single monetary system based on the SDR. The eS 

; existence of a European Monetary Union was important for é 
‘ international monetary reform. Refixing of the US$ would be a aa 

: "renewed temptation" to laxity. For the underdeveloped countries a2 

E the objective should be to fix first in an objective way the a 8 

5 total liquidity required in the international monetary system, before ga 

4 talking about development etc. Henry Fowler spoke of the real ge 

| interdependence of the West, including Japan. There was need for ae 

| a single international economic system, which meant a pooling of a2 
sovereignty, and in particular to upgrade the international Sa 

; monetary system to something approximating to an international 6 = 
RY Central Bank. He agreed fenerally with the US Treasury position, 8 8 O 
3 Mr Fowler remarked, although he was no lonrer a Treasury employee. 38 } 
4 There were three major areas of disagreement:- @ Bl 6 
BE s3|™ 
rm (i) The scope and role for sanctions. The need was for li 3 
A ad hoc pressures, not a "general assessment", which as oy 
| would be too weak in relation to eg the Blic. bfolitically, a3 CO 
4 there was advantage in having, a system of rules, especilly 23 

‘i for countries like the US. A mere request lacked weight. $8 

4 \ rule~like system was evenhanded and less subject to ae 

FE pressure. aa 

i . oe 

4 (ii) Convertibility - there was a need for a rigid asset 33 

| settlement system. The Us accepted this in principle. 35 

Sj It mirht be possible to create special credit for fe 

| eredit flows. ae 

i = 

i (iii) Gold transactions - acceptance of the SDR as a basic Bg 

P| unit required only the sale of gold outside the monetary 6.8 

4 system, but no transactions with it. ae 

BS tad 

f Dr Guth said that the snake was a political reptile; it required 8 

4 a political not an economic decision to enter it. If inflation 3. 

E | continued to increase, the control system was bound to collapse. z 


In reply to a question about oil revenues, Mr Fowler thought that 
it might be possible to develop a Middle ksst capital market in 
the loneer term. In the short term there was a need to redeploy 
the oil accumulations: at home, in international transportation, 
in varied investment etc. 


see 


— 
= 


rer et ae 


ee Mr Mosca, HEC Commission, said that European Monetary 
Union was essential to the system. The Bretton-Woods system, 
with sanctions on deficit countries only, became inflationary. 
Mr Manser, Baring Bros, pointed out the relatively small 
percentage of sanctions on bslsance of payments imbalances. He 
emphasised the large role of heads and lags in monetary 
instability, and the importance of "market sentiment". He saw 
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the Us deficit as the root of insecurity in the foreign exchange 
markets. If stabilisation was to include the %, then the US would 
need to run a surplus. Mr Deguen, Conseil National du Credit, 
pointed to recent changes in the French Government position. 

They were now more flexible on fixed parbies and accepted the 

idea of symmetry in sanctions, especially in a situation of 
inflation. 


TRADIS NEGOTIATIONS 


3.6 Mr Van Lennep said that we were entering a phase of 
decelerating economic growth: 7 per cent in 1973, around 47 per 
cent in 1974. The US, UK, Japan and Germany would take the 
brunt of this. There was also a collective decline in business 
cycles. But this was not a recipe for the control of inflation, 
running st a rate of 8 per cent gross in 1973, 10 per cent for 
food prices. Tre Commodity price boom had been underestimated. 

Also the role of monopolies, and the role of monetary instability. 
In 1974 he expected commodity prices to continue to rise, though 
flattening off. At the same time he expected an attempt at 
income equalisation, which would stimulate inflation. On oil, 

liv Van Lennep said that a European apportionment scheme existed. 
The increased price of oil was a major problem, owing to the 
resultant cipital reflows which should not be solved by currency 
adjustments, devaluation etc. Increased oi] prices also affected 
devdoping countries, to the extent of about one-third of development 


aid. They also had a certain inflationary effect, about 14 per cent. 


Nir Scehretzel saw a need for an additional supplementary agreement 
between industrialised countries. Mr Nat Samuels said that the 
present liberal attitude of Consress towards the trade negotiations 
was conditioned by the recent boom. It could be reversed. There 
was also a danger of political fallout from the Middle Hast 
situation, Transatlantic relations etc. There was a need to 
re-examine the problems of linkage in order to restore the whole 
Atlantic relationship. He sugpested a US recommitment to the 
iuropesn idea in exchange for lurope gsiving up its obsession with 
unity before tackling economic problems. Mr Brunet spoke of the 
liberal luropean reaction to the US diplomatic initiatives of 
1991/2: 4 revaluation, the Trade Bill. Agriculture he said could 
only be discussed in realistic terms ie in terms of shortage etc. 
There was therefore no problem in relation to the US. 


UGONOMICS OF DIET ETOE 


a, Mr Fried, Brookings Institute, explained the US defence 


budpet. The snnual real increase was now 3 - 4 per cent, about 

the level before the Vietnam War. Manpower related costs accounted 
for 58 per cent of the total. New hardware was enormously 
eypensive eg $1 billion for a Triton submarine, or aircraft carrier; 
Lhantoms at %15-20 million per aircraft. Seventy-five per cent 

of the budget went on conventional forces. Asia «counted for about 


peryas 
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one third (largely carriers), Europe two thirds. There was a 
"danger of the US pricing itself out of its strategy". Re-gearing 


to a short, intensive war, would involve even greater cost. Mr 
tried made the following comments: - 


(i) US military defence provided no lever for economic 
concessions. But the Middle East crisis and its 
aftermath was "bound to erode military relationships"; 


icin) ss with flexible exchange rates 


3, the US balance of payments 
Sree be a secondary issue (though Congress took another 
view). 


There would be virtue in Europe vsying for basic logistic services 
in Europe. This would be fair, and h»ve real political value. 

The aim should be to create a stable political environment, as 
there was a need to maintain US forces in Europe indefinitely. 

Mr Duchene,, IISS, said that the balance of payments problem was 
not economic but political. Offset etc, created internal strsins. 
The US military posture was also of a political nature. The Middle 
East crisis suggested that the forces were needed for security, 

but there was a need to re-examine the Alliance. The Middle ast 
crisis had revealed false assumptions and brought out divergent 
nitional priorities. Balance of payments costs of defence were 

an Ajlinanee question, for collective solution. The present weight 
on Germany assumed a continuing DN surplus, but the oil crisis would 
put more weight on Germany. Nor should Germany be asked to pay 
twice. It was essential to agree on a common long term stratepy 
which, in a state of détente, asked for a system of reserves. 
Military technology advanced this trend, since the Middle Hast 
Fighting seemed to shift the advantare from the attack to the 
defence, notably through the crestion of missile screens. Mr 
went on to say that the presence of the US.forces had created an 
excuse for Buropean inaction in the collective defence. Meanwhile 
the US was failing to pursue its contractual relationship with its 


Allies owing to expaninding relations with the USS 


Duche nse 


5 


De Mr Laulan, NalO, explained the difficulty of calculating 
the. relative effort put into collective defence by individual 
\llies, and the problem of deciding how contributions should be 
divided. On a basis of cost per head the poorer Allies contributed 
the most. Tir Buyen, Amsterdam/Rotterdam Bank, suggested that the 
rieht solution should be rather to share out the technical tasks 


of the Allisnece, and seek economies in rationalisation and 


specialisation. Mr Sazuki, Associated Japanese Bank, recalled that 
1951 Uit/dJapanese agreement about defence was based on the draft of 
the NATO Treaty. Under it, Japan took over burden-sharing 
provisions: they provided buildings, lands ete free of costs, «and 
paid 50 per cent of running costs. In 1956 a new agreement was mace 
for offsetting the Japanese defence contribution against the 
Japanese cash contribution. 
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6. 
(a) 


so saci asc Ral Fat ST ag 
Si a a aS q 


sD 


Sir F Bennett MP emphasised the political problem of 


combating economic and social expenditure; 


(b) convincing public opinion of the need for defence 
expenditure in détente. 


Mr Schaetzel spoke of the "disintegrating effect of the Middle | 
Nast crisis". Mr Colonna said that there was a need to rediscover 
a sense of common purpose. What was the Alliance for? Burden- 
Sharing was secondary. The Oil producers had now created a new 
centre of power. It was not only applicable to the Arab/Israeli 
situation, but also to other issues. It was also directed at 
Europe, the weakest link. Mr Tacke, Siemens, said that the 
German forces had very similar cost problems to the US forces and 
cited figures. Mr Schwartz, Atlantic Institute, spoke of the need 
for a new strategic concept. Mr Duchene suggested that, after the 
oil crisis, the Super—power relationship was likely to acquire 

more weight not less. The US was also likely to get more impatient 

on luropean inability to act. At the Same time there would be 
internal European problems, in particular the risk of a Franco/British 
line-up against Germany. Mr Fried saw a danger of moving away from 
the doctrine of flexible response to one of limited nuclear response. 
Nr Joseph Luns (at lunch) described the NATO position on burden- 
sharing etc and spok 


e of US misapprehensions. The problem was not 
too difficult to 


solve he suggested but it was important to 
remove this septic spot. 
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ATLANTIC INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


PARTICIPATING MEMBERS ‘MEETING 
November 12-13, 1973 
OECD, 19 rue de Franqueville, Paris 16é 


a 


THE UPCOMING WEST-WEST NEGOTIATIONS 


"a 


Monday Nov.12, INTERNATIONAL MONETARY REFORM. 


Chairman (ae an{ Mr. Louis CAMU, Chairman, Economic 
Committee of the Institute 


H.E. Pierre WERNER, Prime Minister, 
Luxemburg 

The Hon.Henry H. FOWLER, Former US 
Secretary of the Treasury 
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Respondents Dr. Wilfried GUTH,Member of the Managers’. [ 
Board, Deutsche Bank 


Mr.W.A.P. MANSER, Baring Brothers & Co.Ltd.) 
Mr. Wgo MOSCA, Director General for i 
Economic and Financial Affairs, Commission 
of the European Communities, Brussels ‘a 
Mr. Daniel DEGUEN, Secretary General of the [ 
Conseil National du Crédit, France 


Luncheon 
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Chairman Dr. Wilfried GUTH 
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Speaker Jonkheer Emile van LENNEP, Secretary 
General, OECD \ 


TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


Chairman Mr. John H. LOUDON, Chairman, Board of 
Governors of the Institute 


Introductory Remarks Mr. Jean REY, Former President of the 
European Commission 
Mr. Robert SCHAETZEL, Foriier US Ambassador 
to the European Communities 











Respondents 


6:00 p.m. 


Tuesday Nov.13 10:00 a.m.-- 


Chairman 


Introduct2ry Remarks 


Respondents 


Luncheon 1:00 p.m. 


Chairman 


Speaker 


N.B. The respondents may intervene immediately after the introductory 
remarks or in the course of the discussion from the flo5or. 
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H.E. Bunroku YOSHINO, Japanese ancy ator. 
OECD : 
Mr. Nathaniel SAMUELS, Former US una > 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
Mc. Jean-Pierre BRUNET, Director of: 
Economic and Financial Affairs; Ministry o 
Foreign Affairs, France 

Mr. E.P. WELLENSTEIN; Director General for 
External Relations, Commission of the 
European Communities, Brussels 


Reception at the Chateau de la Muette 
(Ladies are invited). 


THE ECONOMICS OF DEFENSE 


Sir Frank: ROBERTS, Chairman, Foreign Policy|) 
Committee of the Institute 


Mr. Edward FRIED, Senior Fellow, Brookings 
Institution, United States | 

Mr. Frangois DUCHENE, Director, 
International Institute for Strategic 
Studies (IISS) Lundon 
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The Military and the Balance of Payments 







By Epwarp R. FRiep 


Assrract: U.S. military cooperation with Western Europe 
and Japan is intermittently threatened by controversy over 
who should assume responsibility for the foreign exchange 
costs of stationing forces abroad. This question has been the 
cause of a long-standing dispute between the United States 
and its allies. At home, the need “to strengthen the dollar” 
by eliniinating the foreign exchange drain on military account 
is frequently cited as a major reason for withdrawing US. 
forces from Western Europe, Korea, and Japan. There may 
well be compelling political, military, or budgetary reasons to 
revise U.S. mutual defense arrangements and reduce forces 
stationed abroad, but to make the decision on balance of 
payments grounds is to confuse means and ends. Our allies 
might appropriately be asked to mitigate the effect of this 
problem by cost-sharing arrangements and by military pro- 
curement in the United States, but the case for their doing so 
should meet the test of efficiency as well as equity. In the 
last analysis, however, the military balance of payments deficit 
should be viewed not as a military or security issue, but as 
part of the general process through which -nations correct 
payment imbalances—surpluses as well as deficits. For this 
reason the stability of U.S. mutual defense arrangements over 
“the future will depend in part on the success achieved in cur- 
rent negotiations to reform the international monetary system. 
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ign exchange expenditures of about $5 

billion a year. At the same time, the 
United States receives about $? billion 
a year from sales of U.S. military equip- 
ment and services abroad, more than 
half to Western Europe. Canada, and 
Japan. To former Secretary of the 
Treasury John Connally—and ‘to other 
secretaries of the treasury before him— 
these figures argued strongly for special 
measures by Western Europe and Japan 
to reduce this foreign exchange burden 
on the United States. 

The response of Western European 
countries and Japan to this argument 
has been ambivalent, partly because 
this was a convenient position to take, 
but also because some U.S. military 
foreign exchange costs are for purposes 
these countries may not support—for 
example, the Vietnam War—or for 
which, as regional rather than global 
powers, they do not see that they have 
any responsibility. 

In any event, the framework for dis- 
cussing these matters widened markedly 
on August 15, 1971, when the United 
States suspended convertibility of the 
dollar and thereby began the process of 
reforming the international monetary 
system. The U.S, balance of payments 
deficit on military account, and the 
argument over what specific measures 
other countries should take to offset it, 
then became part of the more general 
problem of devising an effective means 
of correcting persistent deficits and 
surpluses in the balance of payments of 
all countries—from whatever causes. 
The issue now is not whether the U.S. 
military balance of payments deficit is 
to be neutralized, but rather the form 
that adjustments are to take. Specifi- 
ex!ly, how much of the deficit is to be 
offset by actions on the part of our 
allies in the military sector—that is, by 
sharing in the cost for stationing U.S. 
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ITED STATES military activi- 
ties abroad currently ‘involve for- 


forces abroad and by military procure- 
ment in the United States—and how 
much, if anything, is to be left to the 
general adjustment process—that is, to 
actions such as exchange rate changes 
and trade liberalization measures that 
could improve the nonmilitary trade and 
services account and _ thereby—-serve 
equally to offset military foreign ex- 
change outlays. 


Differences in foreign exchange 
expenditures . 


Discussion of the military balance of 
payments deficit and what to do about 
it has suffered from a failure to distin- 
guish between two kinds of foreign ex- 
change flows: (1) those that involve a 
budget cost for the United States when 
it stations forces abroad and which 
therefore belong in the sphere of bur- 
den-sharing negotiations; and (2) those 
that do not involve a budget cost an? 
which become a problem only if the 
international monetary system is not ef- 


fective in encouraging the adjustments 


among all countries necessary to achieve 
balance of payments equilibrium. The 
$5 billion in U.S. foreign exchange 
expenditures for military purposes is 
divided about equally between the two 
categories. 

About half is a true budgetary cost, 
consisting of payments for local goods 
and services to construct and operate 
military facilities abroad. Some of 
these facilities are part of a common 
defense effort, such as American NATO 


1. The following analytical brenkdown of 
military foreign exchange exnrenditures is 
drawn largely from: Edward R. Fried, ‘“For- 
eign Economic Policy: The Search for a 
Strategy,” in Henry Owen, ed.,° The Next 
Phase of Foreign Policy (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1973), A technical re- 
view of the data appears in Leonurd G. Camp- 
tell and Robert J. Shue, “Military Transac- 
tions in the U.S. Balance of Payments,” U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business 52, no, 2 (February 1972), 
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$2 Tur ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


(North Atlantic- Treaty Organization) 
bases in Europe; some arise froma joint 
defense arrangement, such as American 
installations in Japan. In these cases, 
legitimate questions can be raised about 
how operating costs should be shared 
between the United States and the host 
country. Where common defense is not 
‘involved in any specific sense—for in- 
stance, military expenditures in Vietnam 
and expenditures for U.S. bases else- 
where in the world—the cost-sharing 
argument loses force. 

The other $2.5 billion in foreign ex- 
change expenditures is not a burden on 
the budget. It consists of (1) govern- 
ment purchases abroad of supplies for 
military forces, such as petroleum, and 
government procurement ef major mili- 
tary equipment, usually under recip- 
rocal buying arrangements with allied 

- countries; and (2) personal expendi- 
tures abroad by the armed ‘forces and 
their dependents. Supplies and equip- 
ment are purchased abroad only if they 
cost less than if they were brought’ from 
the United States; hence they represent 
a budgetary saving tather than a cost. 
Spending by military personnel and 
their dependents abroad is analogous to 
expenditures by tourists; no budgetary 
cost is involved. In neither case 
are there obvious arguments for cost- 
sharing by other countries. } 

On the other hand, the total $5 
billion foreign exchange outlay oeca- 
sioned by the military, i 
volving budgetary costs or nat, ccpre- 
sents a special adjustment burden for 
the international monetary system. A 
large part is not related to commercial 
transactions, four which the system is 
chiefly designed. Moreover, some major 
expenditure requirements are relatively 
‘nsensitive to changes in exchange rates, 

he size of these expenditures 

sted by such changes. 

yin, the revaluations of the 
German D-mark over the past few 


1 


years substantially increased the dollar 
cost of operating U.S. military facili 
in Germany, but did not reduce requir 
ments for these facilities. Similarly, 
the dollar cost of. operating U.S.. mili- 
tary installations .in Japan has been 
increased by the revaluation. wf the 
yen. As a result of these revaluations 
and a steady increase in domestic wages 
and prices abroad, military foreign ex- 
change expenditures rose considerably 
over the past few years despite a 
substantial reduction in the number of 
U.S. forces deployed overseas. 


Offsetting measures and counteracting 
transactions 


The extent te which these noneco- 
nomic foreign exchange flows compli- 
cate the monetary system depends on 


_whether the governments: directly con- 


cerned take special offsetting measures 
when needed and, if they do not, on 
whether the system is effective in 
encouraging counteracting commercial 
transactions, For example, when the 
payments position of the United States 
was strong, as in the first postwar dec- 
ade or so, this military-related outflow 
proved useful as a balancing device in 
providing a supplemental source of for- 
eign exchange for other countries and 
thereby contributed to a progressive 
liberalization of trade and capital move- 
ments through most of the first two 
postwar decades. In these circum- 
stances it would have been unfortunate 
had the United States sought offsetting 
actions. by other countries. When the 
U.S: balance of payments situation be- 
gan to deteriorate, however, - military 
foreign exchange transactions aggra- 
vated the difficulty of regaining equi- 
librium, particularly since the monetary 
system did not operate flexibly enough 
to facilitate offsetting adjustments in 
the commercia! accounts, ‘Through 
most of the 1960s the disturbing effects 
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of these military transactions were miti- 

pd by Germany’s cooperation in 
Moding dollar reserves, which provided 
a stable, although partial, means of fi- 
nancing the U.S, balance of pavments 
‘deficit. This cooperation, however, did 
not prevent costly economic reactions in 
the United States. Concern over the 
balance ‘of payments deficit and- its 
seeming relation to military transactions 
caused the administration to minimize 
defense procurement abroad and to give 
preference to domestic suppliers even 
when this would increase costs by as 
much as 50 percent. These wasteful 
“buy-American” measures continue in 
effect. On the same reasoning, the 
question keeps cropping up of producing 
in the United States under license the 
British-made close support aircraft— 
the Harrier—used by the U.S. Marine 
Corps. This would reduce foreign ex- 
change costs, but increase total budget 
costs. More generally, the deficit was 
a factor in the buildup of protectionist 
pressures in trade, which in themselves 
had a disturbing effect on U.S. relations 
with its allies. 

Of at least equal concern is the fact 
that balance of payments worries 
have repeatedly created pressure in the 
United States to change its security 
arrangements—for example, by unilat- 
erally withdrawing troops from Europe. 
Such changes may at any time be- 
come justified on security and political 
grounds, or they may become necessary 
as part of a general reduction of peace- 
time U.S, military forces, but to make 
them on balance of payments grounds 
confuses means and ends and reflects 
more than anything else a failure of the 
international monetary system to make 
these means and ends compatible. 


A future burden? 


How much of a balance of payments 
adjustment burden are these military 
transactions likely to be in the future, 


THE MILITARY AND THE BALANCE: OF PAYMENTS 


and how should they: be viewed in light 
of the pending reform of the interna- 
tional monetary system? ; 

At present, gross military foreign ex- 
change expenditures of $5 billion and 
military foreign exchange receipts of $2 
billion suggest a net military deficit of 
$3 billion.” The geographic distribu- 
tion of foreign exchange expenditures, 
which mainly determine the balance of 
payments impact of the military ac- 
counts, can be attributed ‘as follows: 
$2 billion to NATO activities; $1 bil- 
lion to forces and installations in Japan 
and Korea; $1 billion to Vietnam- 
related activities; and $1 billion for 
troops and bases elsewhere in the world. 
The end of the Vietnam War and troop 
redeployments elsewhere associated with 
a moderate worldwide military retrench- 
ment program might reduce military 
foreign exchange outlays and the net 
military foreign exchange deficit by per- 
haps $1 billion. Beyond that, partial 
reductions in troop dispositions abroad 
are not likely to bring proportionate 
reductions in the net military foreign 
exchange deficit, both because of the 


2. Measuring the net military impact on the 
balance of payments in this way involves a 
large number of conceptual and technical dif- 
ficulties, which cannot be taken up here. The 
following are noted to indicate the nature of 
the problem, On the expenditure side, this 
procedure makes no allowance: (a) for the 
increase in U.S. nonmilitary exports stimu- 
lated by foreign exchange expenditures on 
military account; or (0%) for the fact that 
some military foreign exchange expenditures, 
such as for petroleum, reduce U.S. import 
requirements, For these reasons, gross figures 
overstate the effect of military activities on 
foreign exchange outlays. In the case of re- 
ceipts, on the other hand, no allowance is 
made for the fact that some sales of US. 
military equipment and services would occur 
in any circumstances. Hence, use of gross 
figures overstates the extent to which military 
receipts ure an offset to military foreign ex- 
change outlays. For present purposes, it does 
no antlytical damaze to assume that these 
adjustments counterbalance each other, 
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Jarge element of relatively fixed costs in 
the operation of military bases abroad 
and because substantial reductions of 
forces in Europe and Japan would prob- 
ably be followed by some reduction in 
foreign military procurement in the 
. United States. For the next several 
years at least, and without allowing for 
additional counterbalancing transactions 
by allied governments, a net military 
foreign exchange deficit in the neighbor- 
hood of $2 billion a year might be a 
reasonable expectation, 

In present circumstances, a military- 
related balance of payments deficit of 
this magnitude would seem to be by 
far the smaller part of the total adjust- 
ment problem. Whereas in the 1960s 
the military deficit was larger than the 
total balance of payments deficit, it 
compares for 1972 to an overall. basic 
deficit of $11 billion in U.S. accounts. 
Hence achievement of balance of pay- 
ments equilibrium must depend over- 
whelmingly on an improvement in the 
nonmilitary trade and services account, 
which is where ultimate adjustment 
responsibility must in any event lie. 

What; then, is the role of special ad- 
justment measures in the military field? 


Possible cost-sharing 


_ First is the question of ‘whether 
Western Fariy Japan might do 
more in. the + . sharing costs of 
stationing U.S. {forces abroad. The 
United States at times has argued that 
while it is prepared to assume the cost 
of providing and transporting the forces 
it deploys abr:o:d under NATO and 
under mutual defense arrangements 
4 Treen. which is many times the 
ne cost, the host couniries 

zt seme all or most of the rela- 
tively minor cost of maintaining and 
operating the facilities where these 
forces are stationed. Such cost-sharing, 
furthermore, may be politically neces- 


THe ANNALS oF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


sary to convince critics in the U.S. Sen- 
ate that our allies are bearing an e . 
ble part of the military burden. T- 


rently the.U.S. spends about $1 billing 


to operate and maintain military bases 
in Europe and about $200 million a year 
on military installations in Japan—all 
representing a foreign exchange as well 
as a budgetary outlay. Whether West- 
ern Europe and Japan assume part or 
all of these costs in the future will 
depend on their judgment as to whether 
such. action is indeed politically neces- 
sary to maintain effective U.S. military 
force ‘dispositions, and whether it is 
politically feasible at home. If they do 
share more of these particular costs, 
the size of the military foreign ex- 
change deficit would, of course, be 
commensurately reduced. 


Foreign purchases of U.S. equipment 


Second, increased foreign purchases 
of U.S. military equipment, where the 
equipment is available at a saving in 
cost, could continue to be an impor- 
tant form of adjustment. The United 
States has significant comparative ad- 
vantages over a wide range of military 
production. Nevertheless, strong politi- 
cal constraints obviously exist on in- 
creasing military procurement abroad, 
even at lower cost. Each country wants 
to support its own defense industry for 
both security and domestic employment 
reasons, There may be room, however, 
for some increase in this military trade 
without impinging seriously on the ex- 
isting base of national defense produc- 
tion. To the extent that this is so, 
the United States and its allies could 
achieve savings from moving toward 
commonality in military equipment. 
More gencrally, a greater degree of free- 
dom of trade in military products could 
contribute to the more efficient utiliza- 
tion of resources in the United States, 
Western Europe, and Japan in much 
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Barn way as would greater freedom 
»of trade in civilian products. 


International adjustment process 


Any. residual military balance-of- 
payments costs should merge into the 
general process of achieving equilibrium 
in foreign exchange flows. Where the 
United States is otherwise in deficit, 
these costs will require that much more 
in the way of international adjustment 
action to enable the United States to 
increase its receipts on nonmilitary ac- 
count. Where the United States is 
otherwise: in surplus, the military deficit 
will require that much less adjustment 
action to reduce U.S. nonmilitary for- 
eign exchange receipts. In this sense, 
security arrangements in the future will 
continue to be heavily influenced by 
international monetary arrangements. 
If monetary reform brings about an 
effective balance-of-payments adjust- 
ment process, there will be little reason 
for the United States to be concerned 


on foreign exchange grounds about its 
military dispositions abroad. 

In sum, the long-standing dispute 
over the balance of payments burden 
of military alliances and collective secu- 
rity arrangements should become less 
contentious if the separate underlying 
issues are properly understood. Who 
pays the cost of operating alliance mili- 
tary bases established for the common 
defense is a true burden-sharing ques- 
tion that will have to be settled on its 
political merits. Increased trade in 
military products among allies involves 
questions of efficiency and mutual 
gains—not economic burdens. To the 
extent that military foreign exchange 
outlays are not offset by cost-sharing 
and military procurement, the interna- 
tional adjustment process will have to 
do the work. ‘This, too, is not a ques- 
tion of burden-sharing, but of improv- 
ing the degree to which the monetary 
system facilitates international activities 
that nations wish to carry on. 
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NEGOCIATIONS OCCIDENTALES 








L'administration Nixon - et le Dr. Kissinger l'avait 
rappelé dans son discours du 23 avril ~ laissait entendre que 
l'année 1973 serait celle de l'Europe. La formule n'est pas 
douteuse si l'on y comprend aussi bien 1'Est que l'Ouest. 
Conférence sur la sécurité et la coopération 4 Helsinki, puis 
& Genéve, deuxiéme phase de Salt, ‘esquisse d'une réduction 
mutuelle des forces s'ajoutent aux approches d'une négociation 
commerciale formellement ouverte a Tokyo en septembre, et 


&'une réforme du systéme monétaire dont les premiers traits 


se dessinaient 4 Nairobi. Mais en sens inverse la nouveauté 


eg 
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© 
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est gue, pcur les échanges, pour la monnaie et méme pour la 
sécurité, l'Amérique aussi bien que l'évidence des faits font 


centralement entrer,le Japon dans le jeu. 


Quant 4 ]'intervalle de temps, il est douteux que 
les négociations sérieuses sur les 6échanges puissent 6tre en- 


gagées dés 73: il faudrait que le Trade Reform Bill américain 
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ait fini a'@tre vocé. I1 est doutevx que tout soit réglé sur 
le nouveau systéme monétairg méme pour le ler juillet 1974 comme 


on L'a proposé a4 Nairobi. 


La déclaration du Dr. Kissinger liait d'entrée de 
jeu la monnaie, le commerce et le partage des charges : pas de 
‘ retrait unilatéral des forces, mais en contrepartie une plus 
grande participation de l'Europe. Le premier ministre britannique 


-et le chancelier fédéral allemand se sont précipités a4 Washington 





pour 6éviter cette jonction, pour demander que chaque probléme 
soit traité en lui-méme dans l'instance internationale 


-appropriée, GATT, Fonds Monétaire ou OTAN. 


Pourtant le lien entre les négociations commercieles 
et les affaires monétaires devait bient6t se retrouver. Seu- 
lement il est interprété en sens inverse par l'Europe et par 
l'Amérique. Dans la déclaration Cu Dr. Kissinger comme dans le 


projet de Trade Reform Act, on donne 4 entendre que certaines 
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restrictions par les autres pays contribuent au déficit amé- 
ricain. Du cdté européen, c'est au contraire la dépréciation 


du dollar qu'on accuse de constituer une barriére a l'accés 
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sur le marché américain, d'équivaloir 4 un abaissement qu'on 
n'aurait pas eu besoin de négocier sur les barriéres des autres 
pays. Et il n'est pas finalement exclu, comme on le suggérera 
dans ce papier, que le probléme essentiellement psychologique et 
politique d'une participation accrue de l'Europe aux dépenses 

de l'Amérique pour le stationnement de ses troupes puisse 

trouver une solution qui se lie 4 la réforme du Berane monétaire. 


Ce qui était au fond des démarches européennes, c'était la crainte 
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que l'Amérique se serve de la sécurité pour faire pression sur 


\ 
ses partenaires, obtenir d'eux des concessions commerciales plus 
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grandes que ce qu'elle consentirait en 6change. I1y aun intérét 
“commun 4 ce qu'une accord se fasse sur les charges de la défense. 


Telle est la condition pour des négociations sans arriére-pensées. 


A cet égard deux dispositions du Trade Reform Bill 










apparaissent redoutables : le Président ne regoit pas seulement 
autorité pour abaisser les droits, mais aussi bien pour les 


relever 4 titre d'arme; et aussi pour appliquer des restrictions 








particuliéres envers les pays qui feraient obstacle aux expor- 









tations américaines. Menace contre le Japon si le yen n'était 


















pas assez réévalué ow si ses restrictions quantitatives, plus 
encore si ses pratiques de fait créaient un 6écran protecteur 
difficile 4 mesurer; menace aussi contre l'Europe et sa politique 


agricole commune. 
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I - Négociations commerciales 





Il ne sert 4 rien de discuter, comme certains l'ont 
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fait en Europe, qui était le demandwur dans cette affaire, 





de quel cété risquait de se situer l'avantage d'une négociation 
commerciale. A moins d'un progrés vers une nouvelle réduction 
des barriéres aux 6échanges, tout le monde a la fois court le 
danger d'une rentrée en force du protectionnisme : le ‘bill eee 


Hartke, qui permettrait a la fois 1l'établissement de quotas 
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d'importation, — des restrictions 4 l'investissement et aux 
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transferts de technologie au dehors, est toujours pendant devant 


le Congrés américain, et la plus grande partie de 1'A.F.L.C.I.0. 





= 


a tourné le dos a son ancienne attitude libérale. 


La différence entre le Nixon Round et le Kennedy Round, 
c'est qu'on ne pourra cette fois se limiter pratiquement aux 
droits de douane sur les produits manufacturés; il faudra aborder 


les barriéres non tarifaires, l'agriculture ne pourra étre laissée 


e 
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en dehors; enfin, plut6t que d'un dialogue entre i 


les Etats-Unis et la Communauté européenne, l'opération sera 
triangulaire, et le Japon sera un partenaire principal 4 c6té 
des Etats-Unis et de la Communauté élargie, ef, Suivant les 
points, il-y aura des chassé-croisés dans Tes atadances de deux 
d'entre eux pour faire pression sur le troisiéme. Ainsi, Etats- 
Unis et Europe,pour ouvrir davantage le marché japonais, Etats- 
Unis et Japon, pour détourner davantage ve):s l'Europe des expor~ 
tations japonaises que redoute l'Amérique, Europe et Japon pour 


6écarter certains des moyens d2 pression, en particulier par le 


glissement du dollar, dont ils soupgonneraient’ 1'Amérique. 
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En matiére industrielle une suppression totale des 
droits de douane avait 6té xuums 6évoquée par 1'Amérique. L'Europe 
y oppose que lL'union douaniére est aujourd'hui le principal ciment 


de son unité,que la formation des cotits et des prix reste trop 
différente suivant les pays, qu'il faudrait trop de clauses de. 
Sauvegarde. Peut-étre dans la Communauté elle-méme faudrait-il 


reprendre plus a fond la réflexion. Les droits de douane ne sont 
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certainement pas l'un des meilleurs instruments de politique éco- 


nomique: s'ils sont calculés de telle sorte qu'ils permettent aux 
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entreprises marginales de subsister, ils garantissent une rente 


a celles qui sont mieux placées, ils opéreit dans le revenu 





national une redistribution a4 l'envers. lL'Europe pourrait trouver 
le ressort de son unité dans une politique régionale orientée dans 


un sens tel que l'industrie aille a la rencontre de la main- 


d'oeuvre, dans une politique de constante reconversion qui permette 













d'aligner progressivement les entreprises sur les plus productives 
d'entre elles : tel est le vrai avantage de la main-d'oeuvre, qui 
pourrait quitter les entreprises ou les branches payant les 


Salaires les plus bas. Cette séorientation est essentielle, mais 


















elle demande du temps, et elle commande la reconnaissance 
que la protection douaniére n'est qu'un mauvais substitut pour 


des politiques plus actives et plus imaginatives. = 


Cette situation de fait écarte pour des années 1'idée 


d'un libre €échange industriel. Sur la méthode de réduction des 







Ae 


droits, l'Europe souligne la différence entre un tarif relativement 
homogéne comme le sien, un tarif qui présente au contraire des 


pointes et des creux comme celui des Etats-Unis. La position 
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qu'elle a prise est que les réductions devraient 6tre d'autant 
plus fortes sur les droits les plus élevés, cependant ‘qu'on ne 
descendrait pas au dessous d'un certain plancher 14 ot les droits 


sont les plus bas. C'est la théorie de l'harmonisation ou de 


1'écrétement. 
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On pourrait éviter de se battre sur cette formule 
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opposée a4 celle des réductions unifornes si l'on arrivait, comme 


par exemple Fred Bergsten 1l'a proposé, a4 mesurer plus exactement 





la réciprocité dans les concessions. La méthode traditionnelle 
prend la valeur des importations de chaque pays sur chaque 
produit, et calcule sur cette base la valeur des réductions de 
droits. La seule formule correcte. serait celle qui calculerait 
le commerce potentiel supplémentaire qui résulterait d'un abais- 


sement des tarifs sur chaque produit. Ce sont ces importations 
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supplémentaires globales qui devraient s'équilibrer. Dans la 
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plupart des cas, une réduction. nouvelle : sur des tarifs déja 
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bas aurait peu d'effet, il faudrait donc, pour offrir des 


contreparties, travailler sur les droits élevés oi une réduction 





peut élargir substantiellement le marché. 


Les barriéres non tarifaires sont d’autant plus 
significatives que les tarifs ont 6té davantage abaissés. Méme 
dans certains cas, elles .ont commencé d'étre érigées en rem- 
placement : ainsi le systéme hypocrite qui fixe des limitations 
volontaires aux exportations; les pays menacés par ieroore 
tation tournent leucs propres dispositions législatives, en 


évitant d'imposer” des quotas, pis encore, ils obligent leurs 
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partenaires 4 se constituer en cartels. La complexité ne tient 
pas seulement a4 l'extraordinaire diversité des moyens qui peuvent 


étre employés 


méthodes d'évaluation en douane, systéme anti- 
dumping, restrictions ouvertes ou cachées d'importations, achats 
gouvernementaux pratiquement réservés aux firmes nationales, 
subventions ou détaxatiors, normes sanitaires ou technologiques. 


On voit d'ailleurs le risque que les politiques de l'environnement 
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et celles de l'équilibre régional soient détournées vers de 
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nouvelles protections clandestines. On ne pourra pas tout aborder. 
La difficulté centrale est de découvrir une équivalence entre 


des aménagements plus libéraux accordés sous une forme ou sous une 


* 





autre, mais dont l'incidence est trés difficilement mesurable. 


Il y a bien une méthode qui permettrait une appréciation 





chiffrée de l'effet de mesures! non traifaires, une expression de 
leur équivalence en termes de tarifs. C'est la notion de 
protection effective opposée 4 la protection nominale. Dans ce 
concept, la protection sur les matiéres premiéres ou les semi- 
produits aaa entrent dans un produit réduit celle qui est 
accordée aux produits finis, Un exemple fera comprendre le 
calcul. Soit dans le tableau suivant une premiére colonne 
établie aux prix mondiaux, une deuxiéme présentant les taux des 
droits, une troisiéme, compte tenu de Lninetaénee de ces droits, 
jes prix au niveau relevé par la protection. On trouve celle 


~ 


qui s'applique a la valeur ajoutée. 
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1. Matiéres premiéres importées 
2. Prix du produit 


3. Valeur ajoutée (2-1) 


La protection effective n'est que de 18 au lieu de 20, 
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mais elle se rapporte 4 60 et non a4 100, c'est-a-dire qu'elle se 


monte a 30%. 


Cette analyse a l'avantage d'Gtre générale. La protec- 
tion effective fait ressortir dans quelle mesure la valeur ajoutée 
aux prix Rane rn ae l'emporte sur la valeur ajoutée aux prix inter- 
nationaux. On peut ainsi retrouver, non seulement 1'incidence 
nette des droits de douane, mais celle des restrictions quanti-~ 


tatives a l'importation ou de tout autre méthode, fut-elle indi- 


recte ou cachée, pour limiter la concurrence extérieure. 
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L'idée de rapporter la protection ala valeur ajoutée Ba 





est See _ évoquée dans la "conception d'ensemble" élaborée 






par la Commission européenne, mais il n'est pas évident ni que 















les calculs aient été faits, ni que toutes les conséquences 


possibles aient été apercues. 






Sur l'agriculture se rencontre la plus forte opposi- 
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tion des points de vues. Les Etats-Unis soulignent que la limi-~ 






tation 4 leurs débouchés accroit le déficit de leur balance des 






paiements. L'Europe affirme que la politique agricole ne saurait 


6étre remise en cause, La question fondamentale est de savoir 






si. la pénurie qui s'est manifestée cette année était temporaire 
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ou si elle est l'amorce d'un renversement. Tout d'un coup les 
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prix mondiaux ont bondi au dela de ceux de la Communauté. L'Amé- 
rique a imposé des restrictions d'exportation sur les produits 


sur lesquels ses ventes au dehors s'étaient le plus considérablement || 






dévelnppées. Cette situation nouvelle devrait au moins permettre 





un accord pour réduire et finalement pour éliminer ce qui trouble 
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F 
le plus le commerce international : les subventions a l'expor- 
tation pour la liquidation des surplus. On aurait ainsi un levier | 

I 


pour agir indirectement sur les politiques internes puisque, 





faute de cet exutoire, elles n'auraient plus la méme possibilité 








de fixer des prix arbitraires, sans relation appropriée entre 





eux. Ce n'est pas pour céder 4 1'Amérique, mais pour répondre 






a ses propres nécessités, que la Communauté sera amenée a revoir 









sa politique agricole : la coexistence d'excédents et de déficits, 


un soutien des prix qui profite davantage aux plus gros pro- 





ducteurs qu'a ceux qui sont dans le besoin, une répartition des 





charges entre les pays qui ne correspond pas a leur capacité 





contributive, tout cela appelle une révision, et des soutiens aux 





revenus substitués au soutien des prix. Mais la Communauté 
fait.valoir justement une exigence fondamentale. Ivagriculture 
ne se passe pas d'une stabilisation de ses marchés. Pour autant 
que la stabilisation fait l'objet de mesures purement nationéles, 
ou, au mieux, communautaires, une plus grande liberté dans les 
échanges se heurtera 4 de graves obstacles. Il faut donc 
s'orienter vers une stabilisation a l'échelle internationale. 

Et leseorusees retournements de situation justifieraient non 
Sanienent une confrontation des prévisions sur les capacités de 
production, sur les besvins des pays en développement et de 

ceux de l'Est, mais aussi la constitution de stocks importants 


pour parer aux effets d'une sécheresse et pour stabiliser les 


marchés. 


L'autre terrain sur lequel les positions s'affrontent, 
c'est celui des relations avec les pays en développement. La 
Communauté a mis en place des préférences généralisées, elle se 
dit préte 4 accroitre les contingents qui en bénéficient et la 
liste des produits, mais a la condition que d'autres pays 
industrialisés en fassent autant. Le Trade Reform Bill américain 
propose aussi ce systéme de préférences. Mais ellesseraient 
refusées aux pays en développement qui accordent eux-mémes 
certaines préférences 4 d'autres pays industrailisés. Cette 
disposition vise explicitement les accords d'association entre 


la Communauté et certains pays d'Afrique, que la Communauté 


n'entend pas non plus remettre en question. Ici de nouveau 
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ce ne devrait pas 6étre sous la pression de 1'Amérique, mais a 





l'avantage des pays en développement eux-mémes que la Communauté 





pourrait sans dommage renoncer aux préférences qu'elle a obtenues. 





L'Amérique s'oriente vers une application effective 
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de l'aide 4 l'ajustement alors que les dispositions prises en 


ce sens lors du Kennedy Round étaient si restrictives qu'elles 





sont demeurées lettre morte. De part et d'autre, on envisage 





d'accompagner une plus grande libération des échanges de 1'appli- 





cation de clauses de sauvegarde. Elles pourraient ‘comporter 





des restrictions quantitatives 4 lL'importation, ou le relévement 








des tarifs. On admet que l'application en serait limitée dans’ 
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le temps, et dégressive. Une difficulté tient a ce que 1'Amé- 
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rique les envisage non seulement pour répondre 4 des perturba- 





tions sectorielles, mais en cas de déficit de la balance des 








paiements. A moins d'une surveillance internationale, les actions 








unilatérales invoquant les difficultés créées par l'importat..on ° 





we 


risquent d'aboutir a réduire arbitrairement les échanges que ies 





négociations avaient pour objet d'élargir. 
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II - Réforme monétaire 


Les relations de change, dans les derniéres années ont 
été prodigieusement bousculées. Le mark se retrouve A 50% de 
plus en dollars. L'accord du Smithsinian Institute sur la fixation 


de nouvelles parités n'a pas tenu, une nouvelle dévaluation 









du dollar a été suivie d'une nouvelle chute, suivie d'une remontée 
et, au premier accident international, d'un nouvel accés de 
faiblesse. Deux des plus grands pays du Marché Commun n'ont pas 


pu tenir l'accord sur le resserrement des marges. 


Ce flottement n'a pas empéché la croissance du commerce 
international : non qu'il le favorise, mais le monde tout entier 


connaissait un boom extraordinaire, accompagné d'ailleurs d'une 
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inflation sans précédent. Mais le volume des échanges n'est pas 
touc : tout dépend comment ils se répartissent. Les violentes 
variations de change font qu'un pays peut recueillir des commandes, 
fussent-elles a4 long terme, au moment ot sa monnaie est au plus 
bas. La répartition rationnelle des ressources dans le monde est 


constamment déjouée. Cette situation instable risque de provoquer 
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des mesures de défense, telles que des surcharges sur les 


importations pour compenser les effets des sous-évaluations. 


Ainsi une remise en ordre est urgente. Mais elle 
tarde. Les discussions dans le Comité des-Vingt se prolongent. La 
Conférence de Nairobi a écarté certains des désaccords les plus 
flagrants, mais elle laisse une masse de questions ouvertes. Une 


réforme monétaire suppose résolus trois groupes de problémes : 


les processus d'ajustement qui évitent les déséquilibres trop 
-profonds des balances de paiements, les formes que doivent 
prendre les liquidités internationales, les méthodes pour 


résorber l'excés des avoirs dans les monnaies de réserve, en 


particulier le dollar. 


Sur les processus d'ajustement, trop de discussions 
théoriques ont opposé les tenants de changes fixes a ceux de 
changes flexibles. Tout dépend des circonstances. Les changes fixes|| 
ont fonctionné raisonnablement bien aussi Tenct ene que les 
Etats-Unis connaissaient la Stabilité : ils servaient ainsi de 


butioir a l'inflation dans les autres pays, et aucune des nations 
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industrialisées, sauf la France, n'a connu de dévaluation de 
1949 a 1967. Les changes fixes ne sont pas tenables quand tous 
les pays sont entrainés dans l'inflation, et 4 des rythmes 


différents. Mais & l'autre extréme, le pur flottement élimine 
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les derniéres limites 4 1'inflation. L'idée de changes fixes 





mais ajustables peut apparaitre 4 certains purement verbale ou — 


contradictoire. Elle.maintiendrait cependant certaines disci- 
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plines tout en prévenant la prolongation de déséquilibres inte- 


nables. 


Un wacord nouveau se dessine pour que les ajustements 
s'imposent aussi bien aux pays en excédent qu'aux pays en déficit :: 
c'est en un sens revenir aux idées du plan Keynes, alors que 
le systéme de Bretton Woods faisait davantage porter le poids 


sur les pays en déficit, et 1a clause sur les monnaies rares n'a | 


jamais été appliquée- _ Le fait est que déja les résistances 






















traditionnelles aux réévaluations se sont atténuées : témoing 
l'Allemagne, le Japon, la Suisse, l'Autriche, les Pays-Bas. 


L'idée américaine était de se reposer:* essentiellement sur les 






ajustements de change, et plus encore par les réévaluations des 






autres; de prendre pour critére presque unique et automatique 
les variations excessives de réserves, soit leur gonflement, 
soit leur contraction. L'Europe craint qu'un critére aussi 

transparent alimente la spéculation, estime qu'il faut 
regarder les différentes sources de déséquilibre pour considérer 
si elles sont temporaires et accidentelles, ou si elles vont au 
fond des choses. On s'oriente vers l'idée de consultations 


internationales, de refusde crédits aux pays en déficit qui 
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n'opéreraient pas les ajustements nécessaires, de refus de 





convertibilicé ou méme de dépdéts obligatoires sans intérét ou 4 


intérét négatif pour les pays en excédent. 


La clé du systéme, c'est la forme que prendront les 


réserves. Les derniéres objections a l'abandon du rdéle central 


de l'or sont en train de tomber. . La aussi, les discussions théo- 
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riques s'effacent devant les réalités : quand la production d'or 






est concentrée en Afrique du Sud et en Union Soviétique, un systéme 
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fondé sur le métal jaune ne comporterait aucun des automatisme qu'on 
se plaisit a4 souligner, ce serait un systéme géré par le ministre 
des finances d'Afrique du Sud et périodiquement perturbé par le 
Kremlin. Le cours officiel de 42 dollars est certainement 

Laas : il bloquait l'or dans les réserves des banques centrales. 


' L'idée de se régler sur le cours du marché a plus de chances que 
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celle de fixer un nouveau cours ‘officiel dont personne ne sait 
combien de temps il pourrait 6tre tenu. Mais il reste une 
différence entre ceux gui voudraient que les banques centrales 


vendent de l'or mais n'en achétent plus et ceux qui voudraient 







qu'elles en achétent aussi bien qu'elles en vendent, et en 









particulier dans leurs transactions entre elles. L'argument 











suivant lequel l'achat d'or reste nécessaire pour permettre aux 
pays de l'Est de s'acquitter de leurs réglements n'est pas solide : 
rien n'empéche Gesspaye® c'est-ad-dire essentiellement 1'Union Sovié- 
tique, de vendre de er sur le marché libre pour obtenir les 


devises nécessaires. 


Les droits de tirage spéciaux seraient 4 la fois le 
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numéraire et la forme progressivement dominante des actifs de 










réserve. On est d'accord pour détacher de l'or leur définition. 
Il demeure une différence entre ceux qui voudraient les lier 4 


un cocktail de certaines monnaies, ceux qui se contenteraient 
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d'une définition plus abstraite, qui résulte du réseau des taux 


= 


de change rapportés a4 cette unité commune. 
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Ce qui est jusqu'ici le moins élaboré, ce sont les con- 
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ditions de création et de distribution de ces liquidités. Le principe | 





est assez simple. Les pays qui tirent sur les droits qui leur ont i 
été attribués paient un intérét, ceux qui accroissent leurs droits 1 
au dela de cette attribution en regoivent un. Ainsi la distinction 


tend a s'effacer entre des réserves authentiquement possédées et 





des mécanismes de crédit. 


Mais il y a 4 l'évidence une différence entre la 
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création de réserves qui normalement ne sont pas effectivement 
utilisées, qui servent seulement a éviter, en cas de difficulté, 
des politiques abusivement restrictives, et leur distribution 
pour 6tre effectivement employées. Dans le premier cas, elles 
ne pone évidemment pas inflationnistes, dans le deuxiéme cas, 
elles DOueeatene 1l'étre. Mais c'est dans cette différence 


d'interprétation que réside l'opposition entre la plupart des 


pays développés, la plupart des pays sous-développés. 


On n'évitera pus un lien entre cette création monétaire 
et le développement, quand ce ne serait que parce que les pays. 
sous-développés pris ensemble ont au Fonds Monétaire une minorité 


de blocage. Une des possibilités est l' affectation d'une partie 
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de la création monétaire aux institutions financiéres inter- 
nationales de développement. Une autre solution pourrait 6tre 
esquissée qui éviterait a4 la fois la stérilisation des réserves 
ew leur effet inflationniste : ce serait d'accélérer la création 
de droits de tirage dans les périodes ot la baisse des matiéres 


premiéres atteste le ralentissement de 1'@économie mondiale, et 
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d'utiliser par priorité ces droits pour des financements compen- 


satoires aux pays producteurs primaires dont les recettes a 


l'exportation se trouvent affectées. 


Mais un autre usage des droits de tirage, c'est la 


| résorption des avoirs excessifs en dollars. Les banques centrales 





les remettraient au Fonds Monétaire en échange de tels droits, 


le Fonds 4 son tour aurait une créance exprimée en droits de tirage 
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sur le Trésor _ _ des Etats-Unis. L'élimination de ces avoirs 
excessifs est une condition nécessaire pour la stabilisation 

du marché des changes : car il est constamment affecté non pas 
seulement par les transactions, mais par le stock de devises 
accumulées. Deux conditions doivent &tre remplies : un relévement 
du taux d'intérét sur les droits de tirage, en tenant compte 
cependant de leur stabilité beaucoup plus grande que celle du ~- 
dollar; une acceptacion des Etats-Unis, en @échange d'un taux 
d'intérét plus bas, de ne plus pouvoir unilatéralement dévaluer 


leur dette extérieure. 


Cette ccnversion aurait un certain effet psychologique 
sur les détenteurs privés d'avoirs en devises. Mais les transferts 
violents de fonds ne pourront é6étre combattus que si une énorme 
masse de manoeuvre est collectivement constituée par les prin- 
cipales puissances financiéres. Et l'on pourrait déja, en 
ne tardant pas trop A se mettre d'accord sur la définiton des 
droits de tirage, envisager la création de titres de placement 
libellés dans cette nouvelle unité: ils offriraient aux dé- _ 
tenteurs d'actifs liquides, en particulier les pays pétroliers, une 
forme d'investissement moins destructive du systéme monétaire que 
les avoirs dans différentes monnaies et des transferts 


brutaux de l'une & l'autre. 
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III - La défense et le partage des charges 


° 


L'accord américain a la conversion des dollars en 
droits de tirage pourrait 6tre facilité s'il se liait 4 un 
arrangement sur le partage des charges:de défense et un allé- 
gement des sorties de devises que comportie la contribution des 


~ 


Etats-Unis 4 la défense de l'Europe. 


Les chiffres les plus différents peuvent 6tre avancés, 
et l'Europe pourrait soutenir cue la présence emericaines 
accroit la sécurité des Etats-Unis eux-mémes. Tout ce débat reste 
A cOté : le fait est que le Congrés est convaincu que 1'Amérique 
apporte une contribution que les autres devraient soulager, 
et ce sentiment entretiert la campagne continuelle pour la dimi- 
nution de la présence américaine, qui pourrait mettre en danger 
la sécurité de l'Europe elle-méme. Que le probléme soit réel, 
ou purement psychologique et politique, il est de l'intérét 
conjoint de l'Europe et des Etats-Unis d'y apporter une réponse. 
D'autant qu'une initiative de l'Europe sur ce terrain écarterait 
ce qu'elle craint, c'est-a-dire ae la sécurité intervienne comme 
un moyen de pression de 1'Amérique dans les négociations commer- 


ciales et monétaires. 
Plusieurs chiffres peuvent &étre mentionnés sur la 
charge qméricaine. I1 faut distinguer la charge budgétaire et 


la charge sur la balance des paiements. 


En termes budgétaires, les dépenses directex pour 
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et 








l'Europe seraient de l'ordre de 4 milliards de dollars, a4 quoi 
s'ajouteraient quelque 3 milliards de dépenses indirectes aux 


Etats-Unis. “Quand on cite un chiffre de 16 milliards, il 














comprend les troupes et les forces qui, le cas 6chéant, pourraient 






aseaid 


étre affectées au théatre européen, mais qui remplissent au- 


jourd'hui d'autres missions dans la politique de sécurité 


indivisible des Etats-Unis. 


En termes de balance des paiements, la dépense amé- 


ricaine apparait de 2 milliards 300 millions de dollars par an. 


eee a - 






Pour arriver a un chiffre net, on peut déduire successivement 


les achats allemands d'armements pour 700 millions, les 


ES 


souscriptions d'obligations américaines par 1'Allemagne, 300 
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millions, et méme les exportations américaines supplémentaires que 


provoque la présence d'Américains en Europe pour 700 millions. 


Cn arriverait, suivant les éléments pris en compte, 4 un net 
de 1 milliard 6, ou de 1 milliard 3, ou de seulement 600 millions. 


On peut observer que des exportations supplémentaires sont une 


EE Se a 


estimation aléatoire, que les souscriptions de bons portent 
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intérét et représentent un allégement immédiat mais une charge 


différée. 


ES} 


Il n'est donc pas anormal de retenir pour chiffre net 
\ 
1 milliard 6, c'est-a-dire en déduisant seulement les compensations 


proprement militaires données par l'Allemagne. Ce chiffre lui-méme 


n'a pas une valeur absolue; on pourrait, comme l'affaire du 
Moyen-Orient le suggére, déduire une partie des chiffres afférents 
a la 66me flotte, on pourrait en sens inverse ajouter un chiffre 


arbitraire pour un .réle éventuel du Strategic Air Command. On 


| 
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pourrait aussi noter que si l1'Allemagne fait un effort, elle a elle 


* 


méme des recettes nettes du fait. du stationnement sur son territoire 
de troupes alliées autres qu'américaines,et une balance multi- 


latérale devrait 6tre tirée. La conclusion, c'est que l'esti- 


mation de la charge sur la balance des paiements américaine est 


finalement conventionnelle. 


~ 


Qu'on retienne un chiffre de l'ordre de 1 milliard et 
demi. L'Europe aimerait bien encorw mettre dans la balance la 
différence dans le pourcentage du revenu national affecté a 
l'aide au développement. Elle peut aussi souligner que la 


principale compensation aux dépenses américaines a 6té l'accumu- 
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lation de dollars, aujourd'hui 57 milliards, dans ses banques 


centrales : les pertes que le dépréciatiors'du dollar ont provoquées 


représentent des années d'"off-set". 





Mais enfin il faut désamorcer ce débat. On esquissera 
ici une formule qui pourrait Gtre satisfaisante sans apparaitre 


abusivement cofiteuse. 
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On écartera des souscriptions supplémentaires 
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de bons du Trésor américain par l'Europe : l'allégement immédiat 
sur la balance des paiements se paye d'un accroissement des 
charges d‘'intéréts et de remboursement a terme. 


La clé de l'taffaire, c'est qu'une bonne part des dollars 















accumulés ne représente plus une vraie richesse, ils ne pourraient 
6étre transformés en ressourcesyréelles qu'en acceptant sur un 


grand nombre d'années un 6norme excédent américain, qu'on n'a pas 







tort de redouter car il affecterait l'emploi chez les partenaires 






des Etats-Unis. Le véritable avantage de ces dollars, ce ne sont que 


les intéréts qu'ils rapportent. 


Un 6quilibre pourrait é6tre trouvé dans la combinaison 
: ? 


Suivante 3 


- Les Etats-Unis accepteraient de ne réduire leurs troupes en 


Europe qu'avec l'accord de l'Europe, et de convertir les avoirs 
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en dollars en droits de tirage spéciaux 4 la demande des banques 


« 


centrales. 


- En contrepartie les banques centrales annuleraient une fraction 
de leurs créances, en couvrant rétroactivement une ou deux années 
des charges de la défense européenne sur la balance des paiements 


américaine estimée d'un commun accord, par exemple, a4 1 milliard 
















et demi de dollars par an; dans la réalité des choses, elles ne 
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perdraient que l'intérét de ces sommes. 
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- La plupart d'entre elles trouveraient une large compensation 


dans l'appréciation de leurs avoirs en or. 


< 


- Pour l'avenir, un solde ‘multilatéral ‘des recettes et des 
’ r 


charges militaires en termesde balance des paiements serait tiré, | 


Please note that this copy is supplied subject to the National Archives’ terms and con 
restrictions. Further information is given in the enclosed ‘Terms and Conditions of supply of National Archives’ leaflet. 
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Ces formules demandent évidemment des mises au point. 
t contribuer a 


1en 
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débat entre les partenaires atlantiques, a plus de sécurité dans 
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correspondent 4 une clé de répartition convenue. 


un monde assailli de périls. 


Baoan co uee 













g Bre of Part 3 of “West-West Negotiations" by Pierre Uri 
"Defence and burden-sharing" ’ 


American agreement to convert dollars into drawing rights could be 


facilitated if it were tied to an arrangement on the sharing of defence 




























expenditures and to a lessening of the foreign exchange outflow that the 


United States contribution to European defence entails. 


A wide variety of figures can be marshalled and Europe could argue 


that the American military presence on its soil increases the security of 
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the United States itself. These arguments are all beside the point: the 
fact of the matter is that the Congress is convinced that America bears | 
a burden which the beneficiaries should ease. This conviction nourishes 
the on-going campaign for the reduction of the American presence which 
could threaten European security itself. Whether the problem be real or 


purely psychological and political, it is in the interests of both Europe 
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and the United States to resolve it, A European initiative in this matter 
is particularly desirable because it would help to avoid that which Europe 
fears -- namely, that the security issue become a lever which America 


could use in the commercia! and monetary negotiations. 


The cost to the United States of this defence effort can be calculated 
in several ways. A distinction must be made between budgetary costs and 


the balance of payments impact, 
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In budgetary terms, the direct expenses for Europe are around $4 billion 
to which shovid be added some $3 billion indirect expenditures in the United 
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States. When a figure approaching $16 billion is put forth, it includes those 
troops and forces which could, if necessary, be assigned to Europe, but which, 


at present, carry out other functions in the overall defence policy of the US. 


In terms of the balance of payments, the American expenditure is $2.3 


billion per year. To arrive at a net figure, we can deduct, in turn, $700 million 





for German military purchases, $300 million for German puchases of U.S. 


bonds, and even $700 million for increased American exports due to the 





American presence in Europe. Depending on which of these elements we 





take into account, we obtain a net figure of $1.6 billion or $1.3 billion, or 





only $600 million. We note, however, that the increase in exports is an 





uncertain estimate and that the bond purchases involve interest charges 









and, consequently, represent an immediate alleviation but a deferred cost. 
We could, therefore, adopt the net figure of $1.6 billion, i.e., deducting 
only the military offset frora Germany, This figure itself has no absolute 





. value: we could, as the Middle-East affair attests, also deduct a part 





of the costs relating to the Sixth Fleet; inversely, an arbitrary figure 





could be added for a hypothetical role of the Strategic Air Command, It 





should also be recognized that net benefits accrue to Germany due to the 





presence on its territory of allied troops other than American; a multilateral 





balance should be drawn up. To conclude, it appears that the estimate of the 





balance of payments cost to the United States is, in the final analysis, 
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purely conventional, 









Let us adopt the figure of one and a half billion dollars. Europe would 





like to include in the balance the difference in percentages of national 





revenue allocated to development, It can also emphasize that the main 





offset to American expenditures has been the accumulation of dollars in 





its central banks -- amounting to $57 billion today. Losses due to the 





devaluations of the dollar represent years of "offsetting". 
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An end should be put to’ this debate. We shall outline here a formula 
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that might be satisfactory without being excessively costly. 








We shall discard additional European -urchases of U.S.Treasury bonds: 





the short-run positive effect onthe balance of payments will be later compen= 





sated for by increased interest charges and reimbursement upon maturity. 





The crux of the matter is that a good part of the dollars accumulated no 





longer represent true wealth. They could not be transformed into real resources 





without accepting, for a great number of years, an: enormous American surplus. 
Such a surplus is legitimately feared by America's partners because of its 
implications for employment within their countries. The only real benefit of 


these dollars is the interest that they earn. 
An equilibrium could be attained by the following means: 


- The United States would agree not to reduce its troops in Europe without 

the latter's consent, The U.S. would also agree to convert dollar: holdings 
into special drawing rights at the request of central banks. 

~ In return, the central banks would write off a fraction of their dollar 
balances by covering, retroactively, one or two years of American military 
foreign exchange expenditures in Europe after mutual agreement on the figure, 
for example, $1.5 billion per year. In actual fact, the central banks would lose 


only the interest on the fraction of the claims thus written off. 


- For most of the central banks, the appreciation of their holdings in gold 


would largely compensate for this arrangement, 


- For the future, a multilateral balance of military receipts and expenditures 
in terms of foreign exchange would be drawn up and compensation would »e 


made to adjust net expenditures to the adopted burden=-sharing formula, 


These formulae should obviously be worked out in detail. They should, 


however, contribute to lower the tone of the "transatlantic debate" and also 


help to increase security in a world beset with dangers. 


(Translation not cleared with Mr, Uri) 
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Fe EE ND THE WESTERN RESPONSE 4 5 
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i 5S 

E 1 The European and Near East Sub-Committee of p% | e2 

' the US House of Representatives is to hold xt 4 zs 

F hearings in early December on "Soviet involvement Sof a 
in the Middle East and the Western response" and | Bf 

the Committee staff have approached our Embassy 3 a 

in Washington about the possibility of a prominent pecrivep IN iN 4 i S 

i person from the United Kingdom presenting testimRis ISTRY No. 72 | us 
at the hearings. Congressional procedures ease ee i oS 
require this to be someone other than a | fay? o7/ \ f 
representative of the Government or a Member of par wae aie i 

b iament. Lord Cromer has rec Washingto | a a3 

E Flags A & B telegrams 4606 and 3679 refer) that we should take 4 z 

advantage of this chance to have the British case es 
presented to Congress. F ag 
2 The advantages and disadvantages of trying to 4 Pe 
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arrange effective British testimony are fairly 





E evenly balanced. There is an urgent need to put 
the European point of view properly in the United 4 
States and to correct some of the wild statements | 
and accusations which have been levelled lately 

against the United States' European allies; if this 


is not done the recent allegations are liable to 


/become 
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become part of popular mythology in the United 


Be States and to have a permanently adverse effect on 









a : a 0 

P Congressional attitudes to all future discussions 4 é 

, about Atlantic relations and the United States ! ai 

f contribution to the Alliance. The hearings give us | 25 

; an opportunity of getting ‘a cogent account of our | - 

: policies into the official record which will be ze 

widely circulated in Congress and the US Administration. | zi = 
But our views would not be likely to get much of a ; a5 a 

| hearing in the American press. It would also be ( at eS 

difficult for someone who has not recently been Bilis 

directly involved with British policy to present ! a 86 

\ the British case effectively against very close and | ge 

expert cross-examination by well—-briefed Zionist a3 





ea at 


Re congressmen. It would also be difficult to stop 


short of at least some implied criticism of United 


DRS IE 


States policy particularly in regard to Israel. Any 
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such criticism would risk provoking the sizeable 
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4 
a 

Zionist lobby in Congress (who have generally in the j : 

past been helpful on Alliance questions) and could ( q 
t also embarrass our relations with the US Administration. 4 
E The usefulness of any testimony would be limited unless iA 
" it was presented by someone able to take account of | 


European as well as British considerations. There 


a fc hos ces 


is also a danger that if it became known that an 


invitation had been issued to a person who would 


/speak 
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speak out on behalf of the British Government 
policies, there might be an attempt to balance 
this with someone else from this country who 
would take an opposing view. In any case the 
impact of any presentation at the hearings will 
be lessened when it is set beside the large 
amount of accompanying testimony which is also 
to be expected. It follows that unless someone 
was available with a very detailed knowledge of 
British policy and who could be relied upon to 
present the British case in the manner which HMG 
would desire, it might be preferable not to respond 
to the invitation to nominate someone for invitation 
to the hearings. 
5 Lord Cromer's first thought was that Sir Denis 
Greenhill would be a suitable candidate to put forward. 
We have consulted Sir Denis who doubts whether he 
should go. He thinks that since he Wag been so 
recently at the centre of affairs it would be 
difficult for him to avoid having to deal with 
awkward questions about recent British policy. 
(FCO telno 2345 refers). The Prime Minister shares 
his doubts and does not wish the idea of his 


participation to be proceeded with (Lord Bridges 


Flag D (§?¢@)letter of 26 November refers). 


Flae E 


4 Sir D Dodds Parker whose name was suggested in 


the Secretary of State's comment on Mr Overton's 


/submission 
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submission of 1 ember, is, as an MP, 
precluded from consideration. The only other 
candidate who appears to combine the necessary 
detailed knowledge of the subject with a European 
background and the ability to present the British 
case adequately is Sir Frank Roberts. His service 
as UK Representative on the North Atlantic Council 
1957-60 and his current interests as President 
of the British Atlantic Committee and Chairman 
of the European Atlantic Group, together with his 
diplomatic experience and persuasive presence would 
make him an effective British witness if he were 
Willing to testify at the hearings. There is one 
possible complicating factor in that Sir Frank's 
wife is of Egyptian origin and has been outspoken 
in support of Arab interests. 
I recommend 

(i) that the advantages to be gained are 

so marginal that it is hardly worth 

pursuing the idea but that 

(ii) if this is not agreed Sir Frank Roberts 

would be the best candidate for the task; if 

the Secretary of State agreed and preliminary 

enquiries indicated that Sir Frank Roberts 

would be available to go to Washington we 


would need to check that this proposal was 


Hit {ater 


. . HAA Hankey 


acceptable to No 10. 
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RECEIVED IN 
REGISTRY No. 72 


“FOR PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


EAGLEBURGER (IN KISSINGER’S OFFICE) HAS, ON KISSINGER’S INSTRUCTIONS, 
SOUGHT MY* OPINION WHETHER THE SECRETARY OF STATE OR THE PR IME 
MINISTER WOULD TAKE. IT.AMISS IF KISSINGER WERE TO SPEAK ON US/ 
EUROPEAN RELATIONS WHEN HE ADDRESSES THE PILGRIMS ON 12 DECEMBER, 
| PROPOSE TO REPLY INFORMALLY TO THE EFFECT THAT IT IS UP TO 
KISSINGER HIMSELF TO DECIDE WHAT MESSAGE HE WANTS TO GET ACROSS. 

BUT | ASSUME THAT YOU WOULD TAKE NO EXCEPTION TO A SOBER 
ASSESSMENT OF US/EUROPEAN RELATIONS, PROVIDING THAT IT IS NOT 
OVERTLY OR BY INSINUATION AIMED AT CREATING DIVISIONS IN THE 
COMMUNITY, NOR THE OCCASION FOR A REHEARSAL OF ALLEGED AMERICAN Rai 
COMPLAINTS AGAINST OUR NATO PARTNERS. IN OTHER WORDS, IF HE DOES 
NOT SHOW ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF THE NEED FOR BRIDGE BUILDING FROM 
BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC, KISSINGER SHOULD NOT BE SURPRISED 
TO ENCOUNTER MORE OUTSPOKEN RIPOSTE FROM HMG THAN HITHERTO. 
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TO IMMEDIATE FCO TELNO 3718 OF 28 NOVEMBER 


,MIPT TRANSATLANTIC RELATIONS. 


FOLLOWING ARE~PROPOSED CHANGES: 
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1973 


(1) {N THIRD SENTENCE OF PARA © OF MESSAGE , | SUGGEST INSERTION — 


] 
| OF QUOTE UNHESITATINGLY UNQUOTE AFTER QUOTE WE EUROPEANS 


SHOULD... UNQUOTE 


| (It) | SUGGEST FIRST SENTENCE OF PARA 7 SHOULD READ QUOTEeee WE 
| SUPPORTED YOU IN PARLIAMENT AND OTHER PUBLIC SPEECHES AND ALTHOUGH. ee 
UNQUOTE, LATER 'N THE SAME SENTENCE | SUGGEST QUOTE... YOU DID GIVE 

| US THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE NOTICE OF YOUR DECISION UNQUOTE. 

| (101) AT THE END OF THE SIXTH SENTENCE OF PARA 14 1 SUGGEST 

| THAT YOU SHOULD ADD QUOTE AND THROUGH YOUR REPRESENTATIVES TO THE 

| VARIOUS EUROPEAN AND COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS? he 
(iV) L SUGGEST THAT THE LAST SENTENCE OF PARA 14 SHOULD READ QUOTE 
| BELIEVE THAT wE CAN THUS SALVE THE BRUISES OF THE PAST SIX 


{ 


i 


|MONTHS AND RESTORE TRANSATLANTIC CONFIDENCE UNQUOTE. 


2, GRATEFUL FOR AN EARLY INDICATION OF YOUR VIEWS ON THESE 
PROPOSED CHANGES. | SHALL ENDEAVOUR TO GET YOUR MESSAGE TO KISSINGER 


AS SOON AS POSSIBLE THEREAFTER. 
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US, EUROPE AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


i ae The harsh and unjustified criticism of the conduct 
F of the European members of the Alliance during the 

b Middle East crisis by Administration spokesmen, as 

bE well as Secretaries Kissinger and Schlesinger, in the 
week beginning 29 October, has of course been a major 
concern to us here. As you will be aware, these 
criticisms continued to appear in the news columns, 

and to some degree the editorial pages of the US press, 
for some weeks thereafter (though this can in part be 

i attributed to the well-known reverberation effect whereby 
ey American press stories are picked up by the European 

e papers, then bounced back into the American press). 

In judging how best to reply, we have broken down our 
response into three broad areas: 


887 / 78 OO 


(a) HMG's formal public response; 


(b) what we should say to members of the US 
Administration; 


(c) how we should counter the allegations made 
against us with members of the press and Congress. 


| on On (a) I am glad that Ministers were able to take 
Re the difficult decision that our public response both 
ia in Parliament and in remarks by the FCO spokesmen 
should be in a low key and play down talk of a major 
split in the Alliance. This certainly eased my task 
here and I am convinced that it was the right course. 
f It helped to take the steam out of any potential 
confrontation; and it clearly put the finger on the 
Americans as the purveyors of recrimination within the 
Alliance. This had a beneficial effect with the press 
and public opinion here. 
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Bt In our official contacts with the Administration, on 
_(b’) we have been guided by the instructions contained 

in FCO telegram No 2218 to me. I carried these out 

to some extent with Kissinger on the telephone (my 
telegrams Nos 3482 and 3483), and then more formally 

and fully with Rush (my telegram No 3496). We have 

had some encouraging play-back from this latter interview, 
of which the record was clearly circulated widely 

within the Administration. I also drew on the instructions 


Me Sea howeee Ness A), 
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for my talk with Secretary Schlesinger, on which I 
reported in detail in my letter of 16 November to the 
/Secretary, 
4 ‘ 
) 
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Secretary of State. We have had a sight of the 
Pentagon record of that conversation, which showed i 
that my points had registered. Richard Sykes and Let 
members of Chancery have also drawn on these instructions 
& in speaking with their contacts in the State Department, 
i the NSC Staff, and the Pentagon. In short, we have 

ta been doing everything we can to get our message across. 
However, Kissinger's remarks at his press conference 

on 21 November show that he is still not prepared to ita 
let the charges of lack of cooperation drop. ent 








4, We have tried to mount a similarly widespread 
corrective campaign with Congress and the press 
(point (c) above). We judged it best not to press 
this too hard in the days immediately after the allegations 
were made, but waited until tempers had cooled somewhat, 
ee so that we could present our case as a coolly reasoned 
ie response to rather reckless charges. For this purpose 
L the Chancery prepared a good brief for members of the 
Embassy to use with their regular contacts (a copy is es 
enclosed for the Department). -For my own part, I have Ms 
concentrated on trying to set the record straight with | 
selected members of Congress and the press. In the 
course of this I called on Senators Fulbright (Chairman 
Aa of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee), Javits and 
Humphrey, and Congressman Rosenthal (Chairman of the 
European Sub-Committee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee). Records of these calls are enclosed for 
the Department. I have also lunched with Scotty Reston 
of the New York Times and separately with Clifton Daniel, 
Head of the New York Times Washington Bureau. TI have 
been over the ground in some detail with the British 
press corps. I was in addition to have seen Senator 
Henry Jackson, but our meeting has been postponed 
because of his heavy involvement with legislation on 
the energy crisis. JI might also mention that I have 
fe been in touch with my French colleague to keep him a 
ie informed of my activities. I understand that he has a 
a been similarly active. 
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fe Die It might be helpful if I try to set out a few 

Bs) general conclusions based on these encounters. I ia 

igs would point out that with the exception of Fulbright, bul 
those Senators and Congressmen whom I called on are 
influential supporters of Israel, who could be expected 
to react strongly and emotionally to any attempt to 
justify the European position. My conversations with 
them were nonetheless useful in that they helped to 
lance the boil of resentment which some of them harboured. 
Against this background my conclusions are broadly as 
follows: - 
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(a) There was a general tendency to deplore the fact 
that the Administration saw fit to make public 

its allegations against the Allies. This came 
k out strongly with Javits and Humphrey who, 
while believing that some of the Administration 
charges were justified, did not believe that 
any useful purpose was served by exposing the 
divisions in the Alliance. A rather different 
gloss was provided by Bill Fulbright and Scotty 
Reston, who took the line that the Administration's 
remarks were based mainly on a general irritation 3 
as a result of Watergate and the domestic scene; i 
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that the Administration had fallen down badly in 
its failure to consult properly with its Allies. 
This came out particularly strongly with Humphrey; 


| (ob) there was also a general inclination to accept 


(c) opinion on the effect that the Middle East crisis 
would have on support for the Alliance in Congress 
was more widely varied. Fulbright took the view 
that it would have relatively little effect. 
Javits took the view that the imperfections of the 
Alliance had been shown up and that corrective 
action would be required. Humphrey, speaking as 
a traditional supporter of the Alliance, clearly 
tended to the view that considerable damage had - 
been done, though he said he believed that it 
was reparable. Which of these various attitudes 
is nearest the truth only the hard evidence of 
Congressional votes will tell. <A test may come 
soon in the vote on the Defence Appropriations 
Bases 


(a) the point which struck me perhaps most strongly 
in the various conversations was that the most 
forceful expressions of disapproval of European 
policy were directed not so much against our 

i attitude to Israel, or our response to American 

* requests for assistance, as against our alleged 

kow-towing to Arab blackmail on oil. This 
attitude was almost universal, and came out also 
in my talk with Schlesinger. The general line 
of argument is that by caving in at the first 
Sign of Arab pressure we have only increased the 
Arab appetite: their demands on Israel will 
become more extreme, and their readiness to use 
the oil weapon on the slightest pretext will 
increase. If we had only stood firm in a united 
front with the US, the Arabs would have been 
forced to back down. I have rebutted this with 
the standard arguments, emphasising particularly 
the continuity of our Middle East policies from 
well before the present crisis, but I fear it is 
an uphill struggle. Great play is also made of 
our srabboy treatment of "poor little Holland". 
I confess that I find this point harder to deal 


the Nine which, of course, in itself was not 


liked by the Americans, and the Americans claim, was 


not liked by the Dutch or the Germans. 


' needs ie apart from pointing to the Declaration of 
ge 


; All in all I am not too discouraged by the outcome 
of this exercise, though it is too early to pass a final 
judgement. At the highest levels of the Administration 
resentment against Europe still exists, as evidenced in 
Kissinger's remarks on 21 November. Taken together with 
the wider problems which we had previously been having 
over Transatlantic relations, it means that there is 
still a lot of repair work to be done. But I think that 
in the lower levels of the Administration, in Congress, 
and to some extent among the press, there is now a wider 


understanding of UK and European policy, and the constraits 
on it, and a general wish to play down the recriminations. 


/Nevertheless, 
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Nevertheless, we need to bear in mind that many of the a 
problems with the Americans could quickly surface again, eal 
were there to be, for instance, a renewal of the fighting cy 
or further European statements which the Americans ca 
| regard as unhelpful either in substance or in timing. 4 
I would hope that in the case of the latter, the American a 
factor will be borne in mind; and that if further a 
statements or initiatives are considered desirable, I a 
could be given adequate advance warning, in order to “a 
indulge in some prophylactic diplomacy. I believe re, 
that quite a large number of senior American officials 4 
and Congressmen are ready for a fence-mending exercise. a 


S We must ensure that they are met with an encouraging 
response rather than self-righteous carping from Europe. 
The latter would only make them turn sour again. 
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»Source: British Embassy INFORM NO 654/73 
Washington D C 


Information Department 
British Embassy 
Washington D C 


Bi 1 November 1973 


NATO & THE MIDDLE EAST 


Ve The Administration has recently made clear, through 
several channels, that it is concerned and upset by what it 
sees as a lack of Alliance solidarity during the Middle East 
crisis. These criticisms have been expressed ;: 


Be in a meeting of the NATO Council 
held on 16 October; 


De by Dr Kissinger in his private 
talks with H M Ambassador; 


Ci by the State Department Spokesman on 
26 October and again on 30 October; 


ad. by the President in his press conference 
on 26 October; 


ee by Dr Kissinger to a group of EEC 
Parliamentarians on 29 October and in 
testimony before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on 30 October. 
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oe American criticism of the European allies has concentrated 
on the following points ; 


i. a lack of co-operation over the resupply of arms 
and equipment to Israel. Under this heading 
should also be mentioned criticism of the British 
arms embargo which has come mainly from American 
Jews but is probably also a cause of resentment 
in some sections of the Administration; 
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Lie a lack of support for the American decision to 
declare a military alert; 


yyBuAdoo 0} 


Lid. failure to support various proposals put forward 
‘by the American delegate to the NATO Council. 
These proposals were aimed at putting pressure 
on the Soviet Union; 


iv. a lack of support at the UN at various times 3 
when the US and the Soviet Union were trying 4 
to achieve a ceasefire. 


3. We do not wish to provoke controversy; but we have a 
point of .view which we consider to be fully justifiable and 
defensible. The American criticisms have been expressed not 
once, but several times, and in harsh language. You should 
therefore make the following points unattributably with 
trusted contacts as the occasion demands. : 


/arms Resupply to Israel 
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Arms Resupply to Israel 


4. We were at no time approached by the US Government 
about the possibility of providing facilities in the UK 


‘or in the Sovereign Base Areas in Cyprus to help resupply 


Israel. Geographically it would make little sense for an 
American resupply effort to be routed through the UK. Nor 
did the Americans seek to move any of their equipment, at 
present situated in the UK, to Israel, as an interim measure. 
We cannot speak for our European allies but as far as we are 
concerned there have been no differences between the UK and 
the US over arms resupply, though we did, in private, urge 
the seriousness of the decision to start resupply of Israel 
in terms of increasing US/Soviet confrontation and jeopardis- 


ing Western oil supplies. 


British Arms Embargo 


i Our decision to institute an arms embargo as soon as 
fighting began has been severely criticised, particularly 

by American Jews and by some members of Congress. As a 

supplier of certain weapons to Israel and Arab countries, 

we had the choice at the start of hostilities of adding to 

the fire power of both sides or of withholding fire power. 
We chose the latter course. Our position is that the arms 
embargo is even-handed. The fact that the Jordanians have 

protested that it hurts them far more than the Israelis is 

evidence of that. We do not believe the the embargo created 

insuperable difficulties for the Israelis, though it was | 

natural that they should protest. Israel has the capacity 

to manufacture spares and ammunition. Many of the Centurion 

tanks, which are their major item of British equipment, are 

powered by American diesel engines. American ammunition was 

available for the Centurion gun, which is the same gun as 

that mounted in the Israelis' American tanks. 


6. Our overriding aim, while the fighting lasted, was to 
secure an immediate ceasefire followed by negotiations 
leading to a peace settlement. We believe that it would 
have been irresponsible to go on supplying arms to both 
sides, thereby stoking the fire. The Foreign Secretary made 4 
it absolutely clear in the House that if the existence of i 
the State of Israel had seriously been threatened, we would 
have reviewed our policy urgently and in time. 


The Alert 


Te Whether the. Americans were justified in announcing their 
military alert (at a fairly low level) on the night of 

26 October depends very much on the evidence that was avail- 
able to them. The evidence we have seen supports their action. 
We received advance notice of the alert (one hour) and as the 
Prime Minister has said in the House of Commons on 30 October, 
without judging the level ofreaction, the result has been 
satisfactory. Nevertheless if the Alliance is to act in 
concert and to support the unilateral action of one of its 
members «(in this case the US) it needs to be given the 
relevant evidence and to be kept in close consultation, even 
after the event. Some of our European partners have complained 
very strongly that they were not consulted and that they still 
have not seen evidence which led to the US alert. It should 


/ve noted 
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<¢ be noted however that this was a US military alert; NATO 
was not asked to declare a similar alert but was merely 
informed of the US decision. Comparisons have been made 
between this alert and the alert which took place at the 
time of the Cuba missile crisis in 1962. On that occasion 
President Kennedy sent emissaries to all the NATO capitals 
with photographic evidence of the activities which the 
Russians were engaged in. NATO support for American action 
on that occasion was unanimous. 


your 
Lack of Support in NATO (Strictly forfinformation only ) 


8. In the NATO Council meeting of 16 October, the American 
delegate put forward various suggestions, the purpose of 
which was to make clear to the Russians that damage would . 
be done to their interests if they damaged those of the West. 
The proposals included a slow—down or suspension of Western 
participation in the CSCE, economic measures affecting 
exports to the Soviet Union and her Allies, and a review of 
bilateral agreements and understandings such as the US/Soviet 
agreement and the agreement between Frarice and the Soviet 
Union. The European Allies did not immediately respond but 
agreed that these measures should be considered. At the 
same time most of them made the point that, if serious 
measure of this kind were to be taken, they would obviously 
have to be examined very carefully. Furthermore, the Allies 
felt that, before jeopardising East/West relations they 
should be taken more fully into the Americans! confidence 
about the evidence which led them to advocate such measures. 
The Americans did not subsequently pursue their ideas in 
NATO. The broad outlines of the discussion in the North 
Atlantic Council on 16 October have found their way into 
the press. Without confirming or denying them, you should 
confine yourself to making the general point about the need 


for information. 


your 
Lack of Support in the UN (Strictly fordinformation only ) 


9. The State Department spokesman said on 30 October that 
the US had not received "collaborative support" .for a cease- 
fire resolution in the UN. The fact is that the Americans 
suggested to us on 12 October that we should put forward a 
draft resolution in the Security Council calling for a 
ceasefire in situ. After establishing that the Egyptians 
would not accept a ceasefire at that time we declined to 

do this and we explained our decision to the Americans. 

At the end of the day, it was our impression that our view 

was accepted, albeit reluctantly. The ceasefire resolution 
which was eventually adopted by the Security Council was an ~ 
American/Soviet draft, the terms of which were agreed by 

Mr Brezhnev and Dr Kissinger in Moscow. We were not consulted 
about the text though we were informed about it in advance. 

We gave it, and the American amendment of it designed to 
exclude the Permanent Members from the UNEF, our full support. 


So did the French. 


The Middle East and East/West Relations 


10. The latest Arab/Israel crisis has accentuated the 
difference between the American and the European view of 
the Middle East. The Americans tend to see the Middle East 
problem as one primarily of East/West relations, which 


/therefore 
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therefore, by its nature, involves the NATO Alliance as a P 
whole. Thus the Allies should, in the American view, place 
the interests of the Alliance before their own national - 
and they would argue - narrower interests. The Europeans 
argue that the Middle East situation is first and foremost 
b a localised dispute, arising from Israel's quarrel with her 
Arab neighbours, which unfortunately has implicated the 
major Powers through the support .they have given to the 
Israelis and Arabs respectively and which vitally affects 
Europe because of oil. Thus the US Government tends to 
approach the problem through their own relationship with 
the Russians, while the European view is that relations 
with the Russians are not automatically at stake in the 
Middle East. It is a matter of degree and much depends 
on judgement of the gravity of the confrontation. Further- 
more, the Europeans have a far more powerful interest than 
the US in ensuring that their oil supplies continue to flow 
without interruption. They must take account of this, 
which is literally vital to them but not to the US, in 
shaping their policy toward the Arab/Israel dispute. 
Without skilful diplomacy, these two points of view may 
well lead to the sort of disagreement which has in fact 
occurred over the past two weeks. 


British Philosophy Towards the Arab/Israel Dispute 


11. We have always recognised that the Europeans! ability 
to produce a settlement of the Arab/Israel dispute is 
-severely limited. Only the United States has any hope of 
doing that, since only they have sufficient influence with 
the Israelis. It is therefore in our interests to support 
any efforts by the US Government aimed at achieving a 
lasting Middle East settlement. We would certainly not 
take any action, either alone or with our European allies, 
calculated to cut across any US peace initiative. But in 
@ Situation where a war is in progress, the US commitment 
to Israel and its relative independence of Arab 011 supplies 
is bound to accentuate the differences between US and 
European policy towards the Middle East. In such a situation, 
it is right that we should act to safeguard our’own interests. 
In our view, it would not in any ,case be in the interests 
of Israel, whose sovereignty we are pledged to uphold, if the 
whole of Western Europe were to appear to adopt an anti~Arab 
posture. This would simply lead to a polarization, with the 
Russians and the Arabs on one side and the Israelis and the 
Alliance on the other. That would indeed jeopardise the 
improvement of East/West relations. We believe that the 
separation of our policy, which is one of tactics rather 
than of strategy, from that of the Americans on the Middle 
East issue is not only in our interests but in those of the 
US also -— a fact that in the past has been recognised — since 
it helps us to retain a degree of flexibility which we have 
i been able to use in urging moderation on the Arabs. This 
flexibility may still prove of great importance in the 
negotiations leading to a peace settlement. 
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12. We have no wish or need to plead our case, but our 
record in recent years shows that we have been loyal allies 
of the United States, sometimes during very difficult 
situations, such as Vietnam. We are ready to play our part 
in helping to find a Middle East settlement and we shall do 
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US/EUROPEAN RALATIONS AND THE BRIDLE EAST 


1. GO tel no a2ie te wie {not to ell) instructed Re to 

reise with various members ef the Adsinistration the criticiana 

waiich heave been mede of the ALlience Ry the eae siLdoxrt y Heoretary 

apeiiwser exid whe ntate Depaamiment spokesmeri in recent weske 

x allesed Leak of solidarity with the US curing the 

Adele Gest crisis. I heave reported separetely on the action 
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largely in the course of inforual 
gooial contacts. id however today make a Fore tel cell on 
GALL Pulbright, Cheirnen of the Senete Porsion HcelLations 
Committee, to male sure that our side of the “wtoxy Wee 

firaly on record with hii, As you will be srare, Ailbright 
has traditionally teken a somewhet pro-Arab line, which sakes 
him pretty much @ rarity in Corwresa. uch coments of his 

ea I record below need to be seen in the light of this qualificat~ 
2 tithe 

Se i begen by teking Pul a cht over sume of the allegations 
woieh hdd keen mude agsinet ue ~ sks of support at the UN 

for & oeane-fire resolution - 13 October, lack of cooperation 
over the resupply of aras te Israel, lack of anpeeet in NATO 
utc ~ and é¢xplained why we considered thea totally unjustified, 
i aleo explained our position on the Middle Eaet situetion ac o 
shole, referring particularly to the different perspective 
which our own end Durcpe's dependence on Hid@le East oil sguve 
us; and to our efforte since 4967 to urge the US te make 
progresa towards @ settlenent. Fulbright said he entirely 
foceptied the Europesn position. The acurse which Hurope “hea 
taken wis the only ome open te it. It wes very veluable thet 
Surope should maintain gocd relations with the Arabs, tudeed 
Suyopets influence could be decisive in bringing about a peace 
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settlement. Hurope should urge the Arabs to be patient and give 
the US an opportunity to bring Israel slong. He hoped that 

we would not take Administration complaints too seriously. 

They had made Little impact on Congress; he had not heard of 
eny serious demands thet US troops be brought home from Europe 
because of our attitude (despite his long held belief thet this 
should be done). Hie ovm opinion was that the Administretion 
had been motivated in part by a desire to impress Israel. 


Se In answer to my question, Fulbright seid that he saw 
Little evidence of any diminution in Israel's support in 
Congress. In answer to a further question he said that he 
personally hoped that the UN would have a major role to play 
in achieving a settlement, and thet Burope would be the 
instrument whereby UN involvement was secured. 
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4e Thic may be encouraging as far as it goes, and Fulbright 

is not of course without influence, I have some hope thet 

he may relay our views more widely. But we cannot place much 
weight on whet he says, given his maverick @yinions on the Middle 
Hast. Indeed the fulsomeneas with which he (for once) agreed 
with my remerks wes eluost embarrassing! 
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DRAFT Record of Conversation | Typel + 


From 
To:— 


Telephone No. & Ext. 


Department 


RECORD OF CONVERSATION BETWEEN LORD CROMER AND 

CONGRESSMAN ROSENTHAL, CHAIRMAN OF THE EUROPEAN 
SUBCOMMITTEE, HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE: 

15 NOVEMBER 1973 


Present 
Lord Cromer Representative Rosenthal 
Mr Reeve ; Mr Clifford Hackett 


Mr Michael Van Dusen 
Fs Lord Cromer said that the events of the past 
few weeks had given rise to several misunderstandings 
between the US and its European allies. Some of 
these had been inevitable, but not all. Britain 
started from the position of total commitment to the 
existence of the state of Israel within secure and 
recognised morcenas We had been worried about the 
instability of the Situation since Israel's occupation 
of Arab territories in 1967. We had.always feared 
that the Arabs would eventually attempt to strike 
back. We had tried, unsuccessfully, to promote a 
settlement in the UN. The war of 6 October had 
changed the position and there was now a real hope of 
‘progress. The two major belligerents were talking 
to each other. Weimtended to put all our efforts 
-behind the peace negotiations. But we thought that 
whatever settlement was eventually worked out, 
international guarantees would be vital, probably 


reinforced by the presence of troops. ‘Ye hopeAtha* 
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both the negotiations themselves and the subsequent 
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2e Mr Rosenthal asked whether we were advocating 





troops on the ground or merely the availability of ; 






\ 






troops, should they become necessary. He thought that 






the former would be regarded as violating the 





sovreignty of the countries in the area. Lord Cromer 








said that, from the British point of view, there would 










be no insuperable difficulty in having troops on the 





ground, though he recognised that this would not be so 


easy for the US in domestic terms. The possibility 
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of a Soviet presence was also a worry. But it was 





hard to ss how Israel could ever feel safe without 
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the presence of a force of some kind. 





3% Mr Rosenthal wondered whether Britain would 
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really care about the Middle East situation if it 
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suspected that the Third World would attack itself. 


9 Lord Cromer commented that this process had already 
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begun. Qaddafi was one obvious example,but hotheads 






like Qaddafi did not usually last. Hewexer Lt was 






unwise to see all unstable situations in the Third 


World in terms of super power confrontations, This 





was one of the anxieties of the European allies 





about the current Middle East situation. The British © 





view was that the military alert had been justified 
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consultation. Some of our European allies however 









were understandably concerned that they had not been 
.given sufficient information to know whether the alert 
had been justified or not. 


3. Mr Rosenthal said that the Israelis were viewed 










by, the Arabs as European colonialists. He thought 

it was true that the Israelis did indeed carry 
Europe's burdens in the Middle East. Without the 
existence of a strong Israel it would be possible for 
the Soviets to ngweep’ through Europe", Europe 

should be grateful. Lord Cromer repeated that Britain 
and for that matter all the European allies had 
consistently stated that Israel's existence should not 


Saud that, 
be jeopardised. /6n the question of the alert, he 


satd—thathe sympathised with the grievances of the 
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allies over lack of consultation. But the Admini-~ 


stration had not asked the allies net to do anything, 
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the Americans. Lord Cromer said that it would have a8 
he BS, 

been rivet nsets ON nee if the Americans had a3 
Ce powhen. : ag 
explained. to the allies in_some deteit at the earliest ff ge 
a 28 

opportunity, jest as Mr Sisco had now done at the 
NATO Council Meeting. , a 














ae Mr Rosenthal said that it was very shortsighted 

of the Europeans to give in to Arab blackmail. There 
would be no end to Arab demands once they realised 
their power. What would Britain's reaction be if 
Qaddafi were to say that Princess Anne SoD ae 
marry Captain Phillips? Lord Groen said that the 
answer was obvious. But in the Middle East, the 
Arabs have a genuine grievance in that their 


territory had been occupied since 1967. It was 


’ ‘ f, * 





necessary to redress that grievance. He personally 
doubted whether the Arabs would wish to impose further 
demands once they had recovered their territory - For 
one thing, it would be aifficult for them to present 

a united front on any issue which did not have -. 

the overriding importance of the occupied territories. 
De Mr Rosenthal said that Britain could give a moral 
lead by sending oil to the Netherlands. The US also 
would have to face up to the possibility of sharing 

its oil with those who were being deprived. Lord Cromer 
said that for Britain openly to supply oil to theme 

nr larp rattler 

Netherlands in the present situation 
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6. Mr Rosenthal asked whether European support for 


Tsrael was diminishing. He had the feeling that the 
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Europeans, including Britain would not have come to the 
rescue of Israel if the Arabs had appeared likely to 
win. Oil was too important to them. 

Te Mr Reeve said that Britain had not given into 
blackmail. Our Middle East policy differed from that 


of the US. The British Foreign Secretary had describe c 
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jn detail, as far back as 1970, what, in the British 
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view, the final porders of Israel should be. These 


required @ substantial Israeli withdrawal from the 
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occupied territories. We had the impression that the 
Americans had been too ready to accept the Israeli 
argument that a strong Israel, even within her present 
borders, was the best guarantee of peace. Our vi ew 
was that there could be no such guarantee while the 
occupied territories remained jin Israel's hands. We 
had repeated this view in the Declaration of the Nine; 
txce that was not the same thing-es giving in to 
blackmail. | 
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8. Mr Rosenthal asked about relations between 
Britain and Egypt. Lord Cromer said that they were 


good. Our closeness to Sadat had enabled us to estab— 









lish that the American suggestion that we should table 

a ceasefire resolution would not have been acceptadle 
Fo wor bi 

at that time.ky the Egyptians. It wes obviously hae by 


pointless to go ahead in the face of Arab, and Soviet, 













opposition. 
9. At the end of the meeting, Mr Rosenthal said that 
he was about to set off on a European tour which would 


include Vienna and Geneva as well as Israel. He 
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intended to listen carefully to European views and 


was grateful to Lord Cromer for his very frank 
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exposition of the British case. Mr Hackett said that 
he thought it would be very useful if the European 


point of view could be put personally to the Joint 
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Subcommittees at their forthcoming hearings abewr—irs 


Soviet involvement in the Middle East. The chosen 










person could not be a representative of a foreign 
government, but Bs private,individual with a close ,. 
knowledge of the Middle East situation would be sas 
acceptabte. Lord Cromer said that we too welcomed 

the idea and would give it further thought. We und 
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RESTRICTED 
RECORD. OF CONVERSATION BETWEEN HM AMBASSADOR 


AND SENATOR JAVITS: , 
20 NOVEMBER , 


Present 
HM AMBASSADOR | SENATOR JAVITS 


MR POWELL MR LAKELAND 


The Ambassador said that the Middle hast 
ervais had caused ‘some disarray in the Alliance. 
Vie thought it might be useful if he went over the 
ground with Senator Javits and they looked together 
at the problems which had arisen. The Ambassador 
then explained HMG's molveies emphasising 


particularly that we had been consistent in our 


| attitude to a Middle East settlement since at 


least 1970; that we recognised Israel's 
right to live within secure and guaranteed 
frontiers; and that we saw no advantage in 


isolating the Arabs and pushing them into the arms 


| of the Soviet Union. He also explained the 


| background to HMG's arms embargo, and attitude to 


the American alert. He went on to mention the 


lack of US consultation with its Allies in NATO. 


iteie Senator Javits (who had listened rather bleakly ‘ 


to this) observed that the Allies had been most 
improvident in their failure to concert their ideas 
before the outbreak of the Middle Hast war. He 
then launched into an attack on the conduct of the 


European allies, who by their unwise policy 
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The Ambassador said that the Middle Hast 
crisis had caused ‘some disarray in the Alliance. i 
Vie thought it might be useful if he went over the 


ground with Senator Javits and they looked together 
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at the problems which had arisen. The Ambassador 4 


then explained HMG's policies emphasising 










particularly that we had been consistent in our 
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isolating the Ape ena sinyeloaliays them into the arms 
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‘background to HMG's arms embargo, and attitude to 
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the American alert. He went on to mention the 









lack of US consultation with its Allies in NATO. 
pes Senator Javits (who had listened rather bleakly 4 


to this) observed that the Allies had been most 





improvident in their failure to concert their ideas 





before the outbreak of the Middle East war. He 
then launched into an attack on the conduct of the 


European allies, who by their unwise policy 
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oDometine for favour with the Arabs, only fuelled 








the Arab appetite. In his understanding, Europe 






had told the Arabs that they were entitled to every thing 





they could get. The Ambassador interposed that 










this was not so. Our stand had been based on 


Resolution 242, which had been sponsored by the 





US as well as the UK. We had not gone beyond its 









terms. 
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3. Senator Javits continued that. he felt that 
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Europe underestimated the dangerous situation created 






by Soviet intervention in the Middle East, The 






Russians were getting their hands on Europe's 


jugular. We had to take the broad view. Who 






cared about a British arms embargo when such big 
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issues as Soviet control of Middle East oil were 
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at stake? The Ambassador observed that the whole 


TATE ee or 


purpose of our policy was to prevent the Soviet 








Union from achieving a dominant position in the area. 
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Ae Senator Javits said that the Middle East crisis 










had shown us up as failures in the Atlantic Community. | 


The forthcoming NATO Ministerial meeting should be 
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the opportunity to try to set matters straight. He. 
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agreed with the Ambassador that nothing could be done 
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in the short term about Europe's dependence on Middle 





Hast oil. Europe had several years of punishment 
oirat 
to take. But xs US/Europe should consult together 











urgently on how to build up Europe's ability to 





survive. There should be a joint effort on research 








into new forms of energy. The Ambassador 





said that he agreed with this last remark, but did the] 






US Administration? Senator Javits said that 


/Secretary 
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Secretary Kissinger had testified before the 









Senate Foreign Relations Committee that morning, 





and had spoken of the need for such cooperation. 
There should also be greater use of the procedures 


for consultation and action in OECD. 









5 . Senator Javits volunteered that he had 


not approved of the public dressing-down which 













the Administration had given the European allies. 
Such recriminations did not profit anybody. He 

went on to remark that, speaking as a friend of 
Europe (the President called him "Mr Europe"), he 
believed that Europe needed to rethink how to 

achieve its ambition of an independent personality of 


substance in the world. Europe could not achieve this 
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by trying to set itself up as a separate bloc. The 





exercise of European independence was possible only 
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in the context of alliance with the US and Canada. 
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the US. The Ambassador said that Europe had no 


intention of cutting loose from its ties with the 
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| US. There would inevitably be problems of 
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adolescence as Europe grew up as a political 
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entity, but there was no danger whatsoever that 
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Popes 


| Europe would try to go off into orbit on its own, 
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| Senator Javits, said that he was glad to hear it. 
| 6. As the Ambassador was Leaving, Senator Javits 
| said het he had it in mind to pay a further visit 
to Europe once European ihinkine on the present crisis | 
| had crystallised. The Ambassador encouraged him to do | 
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.had been saying about the European allies. 
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RECORD OF A MEETING BETWEEN Hil AMBASSADOR AND 


vg © 


SENATOR HUMPHREY: 20 NOVEMBER 


Present 


HM AMBASSADOR SENATOR HUMPHREY 
MR POWELL MR SPIEGEL 


4 
4 


The Ambassedor opened by speaking along the 
same lines as he had eanlier spoken to Senator Jav i 
He said that we had been particularly concerned by f 


some of the things.which Administration spokesmen : 


4 
scenator Humphrey said that there had indeed, been : 
some serious nieueenseancinee: Events ‘ne8 caused| 
ene ill-feeling chan had existed for a long bine. | 
We should not minimise this, though he believed | 
that the damage was reparable. He felt that the 

US Administration had not gone to enough trouble §& 
+o consult its Allies properly both in tds case Y 
and in others. He had talked recently to Herr Brel 
who had been most distressed by the absence of 3 
advance warning on the US alert. 

on Turning to the question of oil, Senator Humph|l 
said that he fully recognised how heavily Europe ! 
depended on Middle East oil. Serious economic 
dislocation could be caused by anoehne cutbacks. 


What worried him was that the European Allies had 


/already 
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@ reasy thrown in the towel so far as pargeining | 
on Avrab/Israel cures were concerned. They wecenin a 
hurry to ingratiate themselves with the Arabs. ’ He’ ’ 
understood that Japan was about to break off relations 
with.Israel. The only chance for peace lay in the 
actions of the United States which must be able to 


count on the support of its Allies. Instead, he’ 
i 


understood that the Europeans were insisting that 






Israel should withdraw to the lines which existed 
a before the 1967 war. The Ambassador said that this 


* was not strictly so. We continued to base our position 





on Resolution 242. We believed that Israel's security 


would be greater if backed by strong international 


’ 
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Ml guarantees than if dependent on the occupation of ' = 8 
4 . 
FE Arab territories. 92) 69 
Ee. 53| NM 
: Bia Senator Humphrey then said emotionally that we 1 e > 
| t i in a 1 i 2 6O 
: had to stand together, not trample on each other. i. a oo 
; 3 E 
: What were the other Europeafs doing to the Iletherlands? i g 
5 It was reminiscent of the treatment of | & 
. a 
é Czechlosovakia in 1938. If we all went our separate z 
] 3 a 
i way, we just made it easier for the Arabs. We could g 
3 a 
/ not just sit back and let some feudal little desert 3 
| ’ Ss 
S state. control our destiny. The Ambassador said that a 


Europe was indeed acting collectively, :-witness its 


declaration on the Middle East. This had been 
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4. Senator Humphrey said that there should be an 
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international programme which set out our energy goals; 
rather like the US spaaza space programme which had 


followed the launching of the Soviet Sputnik, We 


/could 
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could then let the Arabs figure out what they would 






do in ten years time when we didn't want their oil. 





The Ambassador said that he covld not see how we couls 





dramatically; decrease our dependence on Middle Hast 






Oil in that time-scale. Moreover there wer 
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complications in getting together to discu 
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allocation of existing oil stocks, for instance 
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the US anti-trust laws. Senator Humohrey continued 8 
2 
Qo 
3 ‘ 3 : au Rea © 
that his understanding of his conversation with the ag 
, : 3 a3 
Ambassador was that the US and Europe were not too = $9 
» 3 1 ne 
tlh cg 
far apart. He recognised that Ir Peisal was @ ca 0 
ig 32 
good friend of the West and had to be treated ie qo 
carefully. i xe 
: i oo 
i 2 3| 
De senator Humphrey then launched into a long a 5 z|Q 
2 73|0 
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disquisition on how the US should use the prospect ae Ss 
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orf reduced food supplies to the developing countries a Ns} 
to secure removal cf the Arab oil embargo. The ag 






US should make .clear that if it could not get the 


"oil it needed, then there would be insufficient 
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harvest, and also for the production of fertilisers, 


This in turn would mean that the US could not put 
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it had intended to cultivate next year. ‘The 


consequent shorfall in food supplies would 





be an inconvenience for the US; but no more. 
the developing countries it would be very 
The US should be telling the Africans and Asi 


to tell the Arabs that they would starve if the Arados 
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keot up their " goddamned nonsense".: The Ambassador 
asked whether Senator Humphrey thought that 


instructions had been sent to US Ambassadors to 


Speak in this sense. 


senator Humphrey said he 

did not know, though he had instructed a few himself. 
He had to admit also, that the Russians had had a good 
crop this year, and would "play some games with i+". 


6. Senator Humphrey said that he had always been a 








staunch supporter of US/European cooperation, and 


was an Anglophile, 





He simply could not understand 
why the Europeans had not stood by the US in the presen 
crisis, The Ambassador said that we had not seen it in 


quite the same way that the US had. Moreover there had 


- been a breakdawn in consultation. 
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senator Humphrey O 
observed that perhaps one day the Europeans would be 8 
in trouble and the US would not see it their way. in & 
Site Finally Senator Humphréy enquired whether cs 
Dr Kissinger was keeping in close touch with the S 
secretary of State. The Ambassador assured him that : 5 
he was. Senator Humphrey observed that Dr Kissinger : 
had too much +o do because he always tried to do F 





everything himself. He should adapt himself and make 
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better use of the machine available to him. 
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He had 
told Dr Kissinger this. 
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Thank you for your letter of 8 November. 


It is certainly not our view here that the recent United 
States complaints have been a conscious prelude to the making 
of further American demands on specific issues of transatlantic 
relations. We have seen no evidence that points in this 
direction and a good deal that suggests that the complaints 
were a quite spontaneous reaction to events in the heat of the 


tiff will not be that the American line on burden-sharing, trade 
etc, will become tougher. But the principal reason for this 
would, I believe, be that the sense of disillusion with the 
Alliance had resulted in a further decrease in the Allies' credit 
With senior members of the Administration and a consequent 
feeling that the US should stick up for its interests every bit 
as strongly as Europe seemed (to the US) determined to do during 
the Middle East crisis. 


I was interested to see that you are undertaking a thorough 
reappraisal of our relations with the US across the board. We 
ourselves are contemplating a despatch on transatlantic relations 
at the end of the year of Europe. Apart from its being sensible 
for these two efforts to be coordinated, it would in any case be 
valuable to us to have some idea of the nature and scope of 

your work in Whitehall and of its timing. Perhaps we could see 
a draft before it gets too far down the road, as we see Planning 
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Foreign and Commonwealth O 


London S.W.1 


23 November, 1973 


ae 

s “seen Washington tel. no. 3606 reporting 
chee eee are shortly to be Congressional hearings on 
the Middle East crisis and recommending that an authorita-~ 
tive UK private citizen, preferably Sir Denis Greenhill, 


should be asked to accept an invitation to testify. 


The Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary thinks that 
Sir D. Greenhill would be an excellent choice. Sir D. 
Greenhill himself is reluctant to take this on however 
for reasons explained in the attached reply to Lord Cromer. 
As you see, Lord Cromer's further advice has been asked 
for. Meanwhile you will wish to be aware of this 
exchange, and of the points of substantive and presenta- 
tional difficulty which Sir D. Greenhill has raised. 


(Sed) P. H. Grattan 


The Lord Bridges, 


10 Downing Street, 
S.W.1l. 
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IX Downing Street 

Ne hag Whitehall 11 
& Ee em 26 November, 1973. 

Ps [lar PCa | 


| Dea eee ey | 


_ Thank you for your letter of 
23 November about Lord Cromer's suggestion 
that Sir D. Greenhill might testify before 
the poceness in the hearings about tue 
Middle Last crisis. pices fale 


| 
The Prine Minister sharen Sir De 

* Greonlli id own duoubia abotuk thas i® 
suggestion, and hopes that it will nat - ‘ 
be proceeded with. Seer es tie 
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MOSCOW. 


19973 
OVEMBER INFO TEL AVIV, CAIRO, 





{ 
YOUR TELNO. 23453 UNITED STATES/EUROPEAN RELATIONS ‘AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST: CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS, 


THE POINTS MADE IN YOUR TELEGRAM UNDER REFERENCE HAVE MUCH FORCE. 
NEVERTHELESS, 1 STILL CONSIDER THAT WE SHOULD TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE CHANCE TO MAKE OUR CASE TO CONGRESS, DESPITE THE INEVITABLE | 
RISKS. THE INVITATION GIVES US AN OPPORTUNITY TO GET OUR VIEWPOINT 
ON THE RECORD IN A FORUM TO WHICH CONGRESS, AND THE ADMINISTRATION, 
ARE MOST LIKELY TO PAY ATTENTION. IF WE TURN IT DOWN WE MAY HAVE. 
OURSELVES TO BLAME WHEN ON SOME FUTURE OCCASION WE FIND CONGRESSMEN 
EXPRESSING ILL~INFORMED VIEWS ABOUT OUR TRUE POSITION, AND VOTING 
ACCORDINGLY. WHILE DISCUSSION WOULD NO DOUBT FOCUS ON ALLIANCE 
ATTITUDES IN THE RECENT CRISIS, IT WOULD BE POSSIBLE TO PLAY THIS 
ASPECT DOWN (SEE PARA 2(B) BELOW). SIR DENIS GREENHILL, WHO 
1S WELL=REMEMBERED HERE AND WITH GREAT ESTEEM, WOULD, ! BELIEVE, 
BE THE BEST MAN FOR THIS. BUT | UNDERSTAND HIS RELUCTANCE AND ACCEPT 
THAT IN HIS CASE, IN VIEW OF HIS RECENT RETIREMENT, THE DIFFICULTIES 
MIGHT BE CONSIDERABLE. ALL THE SAME | BELIEVE THAT WE SHOULD STILL 
TRY TO FIND A WITNESS AND | SUGGEST SOME NAMES IN PARA 3 BELOW. 
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2. ON THE PARTICULAR POINTS YOU RAISE, MY VIEWS ARE AS FOLLOWSs 
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(A) STATUS OF THE WITNESS. THE HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE | 
(LIKE OTHER CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES) FREQUENTLY INVITES FORMER 
OFFICIALS, INCLUDING THOSE WHO HAVE ONLY RECENTLY LEFT oFFICE, 

TO TESTIFY. | DO NOT THINK WE NEED FEAR THAT AN AUDIENCE 

WOULD BE UNDER A FALSE IMPRESSION AS TO STATUS, AND, IN HIS OPENING 
STATEMENT, IT WOULD BE BOTH APPROPRIATE AND DESIRABLE FOR THE 
SPEAKER TO MAKE CLEAR THAT HE WAS SPEAKING IN AN ENTIRELY PRIVATE 


"om 
CAPACITY. CONFIDENTIATS ye /(B) THE 
: a 


an 
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(B) THE DANGERS OF DEEPENING CONTROVERSY. ! THINK THERE IS A 
DISTING ION TO BE MADE HERE BETWEEN POINTING OUT DIFFERENCES 
SETWEEN OURSELVES AND THE AMERICANS OVER: OUR RESPECTIVE ANALYSES 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST SITUATION, AND THE DIFFERING POLICIES WHICH 
FLOW FROM THESE ANALYSES (WHICH, YOU POINT OUT, HAVE BEEN OF QUITE 
LONG STANDING)» AND BEING PUSHED INTO MAKING ALLEGATIONS To 
COUNTER THOSE LEVELLED AT THE EUROPEANS BY THE ADMINISTRATION 
DURING THE RECENT CRISIS. IN THE CASE OF THE FORMER, | CAN SEE 
LITTLE TO BE LOST BY BEING REASONABLY FRANK: IT 18 PRECISELY 
BECAUSE SO FEW PEOPLE OVER HERE REALISE THAT THE EUROPEAN VIEW 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST HAS LONG DIVERGED FROM THE AMERICANS’ THAT THEY 
NOW THINK WE HAVE IGNOMINIOUSLY QUOTE TILTED UMQUOTE AND 
SUBMITTED TO ARAB BLACKMAIL. IT WOULD ENHANCE OUR REPUTATION IF 
THIS CANARD COULD BE LAID TO REST AND THE LEGITIMACY OF THE 
EUROPEAN VIEWPOINT ESTABLISHED. THE SECOND EVENTUALITY ~ RESTARTING 
THE CONTROVERSY = IS CERTAINLY A RISK, BUY IT SHOULD BE POSSIBLE 
FOR THE SPEAKER TO REFUSE TO BE DRAWN INTO THAT FIELD OR INTO 
DISCUSSION OF CONFIDENTIAL EXCHANGES, PARTICULARLY IF HE HAD NO 
RECENT DIRECT KNOWLEDGE OF THEM. | WOULD GUESS THAT STOESSEL, FOR 
EXAMPLE, WHO WILL ALSO BE TESTIFYING, WOULD REFUSE TO BE DRAWN 
BEYOND A POINT CONCERNING CONFIDENTIAL INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
EXCHANGES. | 


(C) DR KISSINGER’S REACTIONS. 14 AGREE THAT, IF WE GO AHEAD 
WITH THIS, $ SHOULD INFORM KISSINGER BEFOREHAND AS A COURTESY 
BEFORE THE STATE DEPARTMENT LEARN FROM THE SUB-COMMITTEE. IT WOULD 
BE INCONSISTENT WITH THE SPEAKER’S PRIVATE STATUS, AND WRONG, TO 
SEEK KISSINGERS PERMISSION CONCERNING A MATTER WITHIN THE 
PURVIEW OF CONGRESS, SINCE THE LATTER WOULD RESENT IT IF THEY 
HEARD ABOUT IT. CLEARLY, IF KISSINGER EXPRESSED STRONG OPPOSITION, 
WE SHOULD HAVE TO RECONSIDER BUT | DO NOT THINK HE COULD REASONABLY 
OBJECT YO THE ACCEPTANCE OF SUCH AN INVITATION, THE INTENTION 
BEHIND WHICH 1S TO SUPPORT THE ADMINISTRATION’S DECLARED POLICIES 
IN NATO. | WOULD, OF COURSE, SAY THAT THE SPEAKER HAD NO INTENTION 
OF RAKING OVER UNPROFITABLE CONTROVERSY, AND THAT IN OUR VIEW THIS 
WAS A GOOD OPPORTUNITY TO SCOTCH SOME OF THE MISAPPREHENSIONS IN 
CONGRESS ABOUT THE EUROPEAN POSITION AND TO REAFFIRM OUR LOYALTY 
TO THE ALLIANCE, AS WELL AS BOLSTERING THE ADMINISTRATION’S CASE 
ON TROOP LEVELS. . z : 
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3, POSSIBLE OTHER CANDIDATES FOR THIS TASK MIGHT INCLUDE SIR BERNARD 
BURROWS, PROFESSOR LARRY MARTIN, ANDREW SHENFIELD OR (LESS GOOD 
‘BECAUSE HE’ 1S A POORER SPEAKER THOUGH OBV OUSLY WELL-QUAL IF IED) 
ALISTAIR BUCHAN. 
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BRITISH EMBASSY, 
WASHINGTON. 


The Rt Hon Sir Alec Doug aspHome KT MP———— Re 
ete etc etc acelou to Assista: 






FCO 


Dee Oe 


les George Shultuasked-me to call on him today and 

I found him sitting in front of a delightful roaring 

log fire as his contribution to the saving of hydrocarbon 
fuel. I was first of all exposed to the now all too 
familiar canard of how unhelpful we had been over the UN 
cease-fire Resolution on the Middle East during the 
weekend of 12/13 October. I was able to put him right 
on this on the lines I have deployed with others, which 
I have reported to you elsewhere. He said that my 
version was not at all the same as that which he had 
received from Henry Kissinger, to which I replied that 

I found this extremely odd as Kissinger himself had told 
me that the Russians had subsequently reported to him 
that we had indeed been correct in our information. I 
only report this as it shows how widely the story has 
been disseminated in the Administration and I can only 
hope that the efforts I have made, in as many places as 
I have been able to contrive, may have helped to 
counteract the really rather subversive tales. 





ere Shultz said that he had really asked me in to find 
out whether I could give him an appreciation of the European 
assessment of the effect of the energy crisis on the European 
and British economies. I told him that the situation 
seemed so unclear and fluid that as yet it was very 
difficult to work out any cohesive all-embracing policy. 
I suggested that the problem really fell into two parts. 
The first was the steep rise in prices which the oil 
producing countries had imposed; and the second was the 
embargo on supplies arising out of the Israeli occupation 
of Arab territories. As to the former, I thought that 

we could all work out some way to live with this, 

and although the inflationary impact would vary from one 
country to another and be most uncomfortable, there was 

a degree of universality about it. Whilst far from 
satisfied with what had happened, we in the UK thought 
this would not create a major crisis so far as our 
interational competitive position was concerned. The 
latter, however, was a very different matter and could 
have most serious economic and social consequences in 
all the Western countries. In so far as it affected the 
production of exportable food surpluses it could well 
have serious impacts additionally on the third world at 
large. 
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© BK I asked him whether he thought that there would be 

sufficient adverse impact on the level of the American 
domestic economic activity to lead them to lower their 
interest rates. He said that this was a very difficult 
problem, as if interest rates were lowered, either 
excessively or prematurely, this would only lead to 
increased pressure on scarce commodities and products. 
I suggested to him (as a good ex—Central Banker could 


Pierre 
= Fab aes ah _ 


oP aie eran, 


(a Se SE tn ea bas cate 


FT 
Poe 


Be 
f not resist!) that it seemed to me too much reliance was 
being placed on interest rates in the battle against 
1 inflation. I also suggested that if there is to be a 
et lowering of rates in the world at large, that the US 
fe might well be the best country to take a lead in this. 
Be He agreed that interest rates in many countries were much a 
Bi too high. He had been astonished at our 13% base rate. g 
Ba This led on to a brief discussion as to the likelihood 3 
Be of a major reflux of dollars into the US, possibly _o 
is over the next year. This, he thought, would be welcome 2 a 
f as a contribution to the reduction of the overhang. I SH 
Be said that I agreed with him on this but that if the a 8 
fi | flows became too extensive and too rapid this could oa 
Bi create problems for a number of us in Europe. gs 
hs 4. He then went on to his next main ouestion, which de 
i was whether we had the same enthusiasm as heretofore 3's 
Bi on the international monetary reform. He felt that the as = 
He present system had weathered last year and in particular 8S 
gl the Middle East crisis pretty well. Would it not be 38 5 
bi sufficient to seek some way of institutiomlsing further o3 
i the present arrangements? After all, he reminded me, ae es 
fi some two years ago I had suggested that the market was @ 2) ~ 
more likely to be right than the theoretical text book. aa| 
I told him that it was my belief that we were 43] 3 
continuing with our studies for the reform of the 23 
international monetary system and it seemed to me that Og 
the technicians were reaching a stage in their a8 
deliberations which would shortly call for Ministerial a8 
decisions if progress were to be made. As to the a8 
4 present system, I also pointed out to him that traders gS 
ff were having recourse to the forward market to a greater oS 
Be) degree than ever before and this incipiently could eo 
Ra cause problems, if there were a reverse in trends, in g 8 
the field of leads and lags. I also suggested that in be 
any event some decision seemed to me important - and I ga 
ie! emphasised that I was speaking personally - on the & 
i . creation and status of the SDR. & & 
: ea 
i BY, Shultz said it had been suggested to him that he migt 3 
ye come over for the NATO Meeting but his present inclination 3 
eh was against doing so. However, if the Chancellor of the $ 
iy Exchequer thought it might be useful for him to have a 
Fy talk, he would certainly reconsider as he found such talks 
ie of the greatest value. 
E| 6. I am copying this letter to the Chancellor of the 
al Exchequer and to Robert Armstrong. 
iy 
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YOUR TEL NO 2354: MEETING WITH KISSINGER: US/EUROPEAN RELATIONS 

4. ! HAD A LONG AND DISCURSIVE TALK WITH KISSINGER THIS MORNING. 

HE SPOKE EQUABLY BUT- WITH CONSIDERABLE FORCE: HIS MOOD IN HIS OWN . 
WORDS WAS MELANCHOLY BUT OUR CONVERSATION WAS FRIENDLY THROUGHOUT. 
THE BURDEN OF HIS MESSAGE WAS HIS DEEP UNHAPPINESS ABOUT THE STATE 
OF US/EUROPEAN AND ANGLO/US RELATIONS, WE ALSO DISCUSSED THE 

MIDDLE EAST (ON WHICH | AM REPORTING SEPARATELY), 

2, | BEGAN BY CONVEYING YOUR CONGRATUALTIONS ON KISSINGER’'S 
DIPLOMATIC EFFORTS !N THE MIDDLE EAST. | WENT ON TO SAY THAT IN YOUR 
VIEW OUR DIFFERENCES OF OPINION WERE BETTER DISCUSSED IN PRIVATE 
THAN BY PUBLIC ALLEGATION. KISSINGER RESPONDED THAT THERE .WAS 

NO GAINSAYING THE FACT THAT IF EUROPEAN BEHAVIOUR TOWARDS THE US4 
CONTINUED AS AT GEES A PUBLIC CONFRONTATION COULD NOT BE 
AVOIDED. 

3. 1! ASKED KISSINGER {F HE COULD BE MORE SPECIFIC. WHY WAS HE 
UNHAPPY ABOUT EUROPEAN BEHAVIQUR? HE REPLIED WITH CONSIDERABLE 
INDIGNATION THAT WHAT CAUSED PARTICULAR IRE AT THE MOMENT WAS THE 
FACT THAT THE DANISH AMBASSADOR HAD DELIVERED A NOTE TO THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT INFORMING THEM THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY HAD PROPOSED TO 
THE JAPANESE A BILATERAL EEC/JAPAN DECLARATION, THIS HAD BEEN 

DONE IN THE FULL KNOWLEDGE THAT THE US WAS PRESSING FOR A TRILATERAL 
BDEGLARATION, AND WITHOUT ANY’ PRETENCE AT PRIOR CONSULTATION, 

(THIS REFLECTS THE COMPLAINT LODGED BY STOESSEL WITH THE DANISH 
AMBASSADOR HERE ON 21 NOVEMBERs MY TEL NO 3666 REFERS), 

MOREQVER THE EUROPEAN PROPOSAL TO JAPAN SAID THAT A TRILATERAL 
DECLARATION COULD ONLY BE GENERAL IN TONE, AND BY IMPLICATION 

OF LITTLE VALUEs A BILATERAL DECLARATION ON THE OTHER HAND COULD 

BE CONCRETE AND INTERESTING. THIS REPRESENTED TO HIM ANOTHER EXAMPLE 
OF A DELIBERATE FRANCO/BRITISH ATTEMPT TO FORGE EUROPEAN UNITY - 

BY DISTANCING EUROPE de THE US. + SAID THAT 1 THOUGHT THIS WAS 
MAKING MUCH TCO MUCH OF A RELATIVELY MINOR INCIDENT. PERHAPS e* 
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Me e SECRET - ECLIPSE Gee 
IT COULD HAVE BEEN MORE TACTFULLY HANDLED. BUT THE FACT WAS THAT 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMUNITY HAD MADE THEIR VIEWS KNOWN BILATERALL 
TO THE STATE DEPARTMENT AT VARIOUS LEVELS. WE COULD NOT SEE HOw 
THE JAPANESE COULD SUBSCRIBE TO A WORTHWHILE US/EUROPEAN 
DECLARATION, WITHOUT WEAKENING IT UNACCEPTABLY. KISSINGER COMMENTED 
THAT NONETHELESS THE FAIT ACCOMPLI HAD CAUSED GREAT UNHAPPINESS 
HERE. . mH: 
4, KISSINGER CONTINUED THAT THIS WAS JUST ONE EXAMPLE OF THE 
EUROPEAN ATTITUDE. M JOBERT’S SPEECHES WERE ANOTHER. 1 COMMENTED 
THAT HE COULD HARDLY BLAME US FOR THESE. KISSINGER REPLIED THAT 
IF NO OTHER MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY EVER OPPOSED THE FRENCH, 
THEN THE FRENCH WOULD SUCCEED “IN SETTING THE TONE FOR EUROPE. : 
| SUGGESTED THAT SOME OF THE MORE RECENT TROUBLES COULD HAVE BEEN 
AVOIDED IF THE. US HAD CONSULTED MORE FULLY IN NATO ABOUT ITS 
POLICIES. KISSINGER SAID THAT THIS WOULD NOT HAVE MADE MUCH 
DIFFERENCE. FOR EXAMPLE, HE HAD REVIEWED THE SITUATION WITH 
JOBERT ON 11-OCTOBER. JOBERT HAD SAID THAT THE ONLY WAY FORWARD 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST WAS BY US/SOVIET AGREEMENT. YET WHEN THIS 
WAS ACHIEVED, JOBERT ACCUSED THE US OF A POLICY OF CONDOMINIUM. 
| SAID THAT WE HAD MADE NO SUCH ALLEGATION AND INDEED DID NOT SHARE 
THIS VIEW. | 
5. KISSINGER THEN SAID OUT OF THE BLUE THAT HIS SADNESS IN THE 
CASE OF THE BRITISH WAS THAT THE SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP WAS COLLAP= 
SING. OUR ENTRY INTO THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY SHOULD HAVE RAISED EUROPE 
+O THE LEVEL OF BRITAIN, INSTEAD IT HAD REDUCED BRITAIN TO THE 
LEVEL OF EUROPE. UP UNTIL THE END OF JULY THIS YEAR, THE US HAD 
NOT TREATED BRITAIN AS A FOREIGN COUNTRY. HIS SERIES OF DISCUSSIONS | 
WITH SIR BURKE TREND REFLECTED THIS. NOW IT WAS DIFFERENT. | 
REMONSTRATED THAT THIS WAS ALTOGETHER TO TRAGIC A VIEW OF THE 
SITUATION. THERE HAD BEEN DIFFICULTIES: THEY COULD HOt BE DENIED. 
THEY SPRANG IN PART FROM THE FACT THAT POLITICAL GOOPERATION IN 
EUROPE WAS AT A VERY EARLY STAGE. BUT OUR BASIC OBJECTIVE REMAINED 
THE MAINTENANCE OF CLOSE TIES WITH THE US, 
g. KISSINGER THEN TURNED TO THE DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES» 
MT HIS MIND, THIS HAD BEEN DESTROYED (HE HAS OF COURSE SAID THIS 
TO ME BEFORE). IN US RELATIONS WITH CHINA IT WAS POSSIBLE TO. 
MAKE FULSOME REFERENCES TO THE SHANGHAI COMMUNIQUE AS USHER ING 


IN A NEW PERIOD OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE US AND CHINA. ALL: 
-/ VHAT Hab 
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e" HAD BEEN NEEDED’ WAS SOMETHING SIMILAR IN US/EUROPEAN RELATIONS. 
NUW HE WAS BALANCING UP WHETHER IT WOULD BE LESS DAMAGING TO KILL OFF 


THE DECLARATION, OR ALLOW WORK ON IT TO BE CONCLUDED. CERTAINLY 

HE DID NOT WISH TO: COMPLETE THE PRESENT DRAFT UNLESS THERE WERE 
SIGNIFICANT CHANGES, IT WAS TRAGIC THAT WHAT HAD BEEN CONCEIVED 

BY THE US. AS A COOPERATIVE GESTURE SHOULD HAVE LED TO THE ESTABLISH 
-MENT OF AN ADVERSARY RELATIONSHIP. | SAID THAT | KNEW YOU WOULD 
REGARD IT AS ESSENTIAL THAT WE SHOULD REACH A SUCCESSFUL CONCLUSION 
OF THE DECLARATIONS. WE HAD PUT OUR HAND TO THE PLOUGH AND MUST 
CONTINUE TO THE END OF THE FURROW. ! COULD AGREE THAT THE HANDLING 
OF THE DECLARATION ON THE EUROPEAN SIDE HAD NOT BEEN ALL THAT IT 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN . EQUALLY HE HAD TO UNDERSTAND THE DIFFICULTIES, 


ESPECIALLY THE POSITION OF THE FRENCH. 

7. KISSINGER THEN EMBARKED ON A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF HOW THINGS 
HAD GONE WRONG AS SEEN BY THE AMERICANS, IN JUNE, JOBERT AND LATER 
SCHEEL HAD BOTH PROMISED TO PRODUCE DRAFTS OF A DECLARATION 

(HE ADMITTED -THAT WE HAD MADE NO SUCH PROMISE). SCHEEL HAD TOLD 


‘| THE PRESIDENT THAT THE ONLY PROBLEM WITH THE AMERICAN DRAFT WAS 
ITHAT TT DID NOT GO FAR ENOUGH, 


THEREAFTER THERE HAD BEEN A TOTAL 
SILENCE, UNTIL FINALLY THE COPENHAGEN MEETING HAD PRODUCED A 
EUROPEAN DRAFT WHICH DEFINITELY DID NOT LIVE UP TO ITS ADVANCE 
BILLING, 7 REHEARSED THE DIFFICULTIES WE HAD HAD IN BRINGING THE 
FRENCH ALONG WITH ANY DRAFT AT ALL. KISSINGER REPLIED THAT HE 


COULD NOT SEE HOW THE FRENCH COULD ALWAYS SUCCESSFULLY STAND OUT. 
AGAINST THE. BRITISH AND GE » SURELY WE COULD DENY THEM THINGS 
MITOCTREY WANTED TF THEY WoULD NOT COOPERATE ON WHAT WE WANTED. 
| SAID THAT TOO OFTEN THE FRENCH ADOPTED AN EXTREME POSITION 

AND THEN GOT CHEERED (NOT LEAST BY THE US) FOR PULLING BACK FROM 
iT. KISSINGER SAID THAT THERE WAS SOME TRUTH IN THIS: BUT SO FAR 
AS HE WAS CONCERNED QUOTE THE PARTY IS OVER UNQUOTE. KISSINGER 
REPEATED THAT THE US WOULD NEVER HAVE EMBARKED ON THE DECLARATION 
IF THEY HAD THOUGHT IT WOULD LEAD TO THE PRESENT TROUBLES, BUT 

IT HAD TO BE ADMITTED THAT THESE WERE ONLY SYMPTOMATIC OF 
SOMETHING DEEPER. WHAT HAD HAPPENED IN ATLANTIC RELATIONS OVER THE 
PAST THREE YEARS TO WHICH WE COULD POINT WITH PRIDE? NOTHING, 

JUST DISPUTES ABOUT WHO HAD NOT CONSULTED WHOM, AND WHO HAD NOT 
PAID HIS FAIR SHARE. 7 : 

8. 1 ASKED KISSINGER HOW HE.SAW ALL THIS IN THE CONTEXT OF THE ' 


FORTHCOMING NATO MINISTERTAL MEETING. KISSIN iD 
ALLIANCE REMAIN ASIC CORE OF US FOREIGN POLICY. THE US 


“WANTED TO STRENGTHEN ATLANTIC TIES NOT WEAKEN THEM, BUT HE 
ee re LT aaa, 


qn ieee /PROFOSED 
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PROPOSED: TO 
THE PROPOSITION THAT THEY SHOULD CONSULT ON EVERYTHING WHILE 
THE EUROPEANS DID NOT CONSULT THEM ON ANYTHING, MAKING THE EXCUSE” 


THAT THEY WERE TOO BUSY COORDINAT 


9, THIS LED ON 
ALLIANCE. 


SECRET — ECLIPSE 
IMPRESS ON THE ALLIANCE THAT THE US COULD NOT ACCEPT | 


ING THE VIEWS OF THE NINE, 

INTO A LONG DISQUISITION ON WHAT WAS WRONG WITH THE 
, IF WE WERE HONEST WITH OURSELVES, KISSINGER SAID, WE 
WOULD HAVE TO ADMIT THAT THERE HAD BEEN SOMETHING DEEPLY WRONG SINCE 


THE MBFR DISCUSSIONS. DISSENSIONS HAD GOT STEADILY WORSE, 
AND HAD BEEN COMPOUNDED BY GROWING 


ISOLATIONISM HERE. 
SIMPLY DID NOT SEEM TO APPRECIATE THAT THE PRESENT US ADMINISTRATION 
WAS THE MOST ATLANTICIST THAT THE US WOULD EVER HAVE. | 
COULD NOT COOPERATE WITH THE US NOW, 


EUROPE 


IF EUROPE 


{T WOULD NEVER GET ANOTHER 


OPPORTUNITY. THE NATO COUNCIL HAD BECOME THE MAIN FORUM FOR us/ 


EUROPEAN RELATIONS, BUT IT WAS NOT A SATISFACTORY ONE. 
IT WAS DOMINATED BY A GROUP OF INDIVIDUALS WITH VESTED 


SECURE. 


tT WAS NOT 


INTERESTS IN A CONCEPT OF THE ALLAINCE WHICH NO GOVERNMENT SHARED 


ANY MORE. 


IN THE PAST THE UK AND THE US,. AND THE GERMANS AND THE 


US HAD BEEN ABLE TO AGREE ON COMMON POSITIONS AND CARRY THE 


ALLIANCE ALONG, 


FIRST THE US AND THE UK NO LONGER HAD THE CLOSENESS 


‘THIS WAS NO LONGER POSSIBLE, FOR TWO REASONS: 


WHICH THEY 


ENJOYED TWO YEARS AGO: AND SECONDLY THE GERMANS WERE UNRELIABLE 
(THE US HAD HAIR=RAISING INTELLIGENCE ON WHAT THE GERMANS WERE 
THE ALLIANCE HAD NO FIRM BASE ANY MORE, 


SAYING TO THE RUSSIANS). 


ere ee rr 
44. THE FRENCH WERE NOW BEING ALLOWED TO DOMINATE EVROPEAN THINKING 
ON THE ATLANTIC RELATIONSHIP, 


HE CONTINUED: 


AND WERE SEEKING TO 


BUILD UP EUROPE ON AN ANTI-AMERICAN BASIS. SO FAR THE US HAD 
REFRAINED FROM PUBLIC ATTAGKS ON FRANCE, BUT THIS RESTRAINT 

COULD NOT GONTINUE. BUT HE FELT BOUND TO OBSERVE THAT THE FRENCH 
COULD NOT DO WHAT THEY WERE DOING WITHOUT THE TACIT HELP OF THE 


UK, OBJECTIVELY, 


THE UK MADE 


IT POSSIBLE FOR FRANCE TO PURSUE 


ITS 


POLICIES. THE UK PROVIDED THE HE UK PROVIDED THE) QUOTE POLITICAL COMP ELENCE a POLITICAL COMPETENCE UNQUOTE. 


WE WE NO LON LONGER ACTED AS A COUNTER~WEIGHT TO FRANCE 
E HAD MADE THE COLD~BLOODED ASSESSMENT THAT IT COULD DRIVE 
IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE ON THE BASIS OF 


FRAT 
THE UK TO SHARE 
COOLNESS TOWARDS AMERICA, 


{441, 4 REFUTED THIS ASSESSMENT AS BEST 


R ACTED AS A COUNTER“VEIGHT TO FRANCE IN EUROPE. EUROPE. 


IN THE BELIEF THAT THE AMERICANS WOULD 
NOT RETALIATE. THIS WAS THE WORST DECISION SINCE THE GREEK CITY 
STATES CONFRONTED ALEXANDER. 


| COULD. 


[ SUGGESTED THAT 


KISSINGER FAILED TO UNDERSTAND THE CONSTRAINTS. MHCH WERE 


Sols 
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_& : SECRET — ECLIPSE 
NECESSARY IF WE WERE TO BUILD UP‘EUROPE TO MEAN ANYTHING IN THE 
@vp. it was A FACT THAT THE EUROPEANS WERE MORE CONCERNED WITH 
WORKING OUT THEIR UNITY THAN WITH TRANSATLANTIC RELATIONS, BUT 
THIS WAS ONLY A PHASE. OUR OBJECTIVE WAS A BALANCED ATLANTIC 
RELATIONSHIP, ON THE BASIS OF COOPERATION BETWEEN EUROPE AND THE 
US. A NUMBER OF US STATEMENTS AND ACTIONS, AND INDEED PROBLEMS . 
CAUSED BY THE DOMESTIC SITUATION HERE, HAD AGGREVATED AN ALREADY 
DIFFICULT SITUATION, IT WAS OUR INTERPRETATION OF THE LONGER=TERM 
DIRECTION OF US POLICY THAT MADE US GIVE PRIORITY TO BUILDING UP | 


\ 


EUROPE. \ 
12. § THEN SAID THAT | KNEW THAT YOU WERE LOOKING FORWARD TO SEEING 


KISSINGER AFTER THE NATO MEETING, AND WOULD BE ANXIOUS TO DISCUSS 
WITH HIM CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS FOR GETTING US OUT. OF THE PRESENT 


JAM. KISSINGER CONFIRMED THAT HE WOULD BE GLAD TO TALK TO YOU AND 
THE PRIME MINISTER, AND HOPED THAT THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 


MEETING COULD BE SORTED OUT IN THE NEXT DAY OR TWO. 
13. KISSINGER SAID THAT IN THE LIGHT OF ‘MY REMARKS HE WOULD TRY 
TO RESTRAIN HIMSELF FROM UNHELPFUL PUBLIC COMMENT ON TRANSATLANTIC 
RELATIONS. HE HAD PLANNED TO REVIEW THEM IN HIS PILGRIMS’ SPEECH, 
AND JT WOULD BE DIFFICULT TO AVOID SOME EXPRESSION OF CONCERN, 
’} OBSERVED THAT THERE WAS A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EXPRESSION OF CONCERN. 
AND NAME-CALLING. KISSINGER SAID THAT AT THE NATO MEETING TOO 
HE WOULD TRY TO BE CONSIDERATE. BUT IF THERE WERE ATTACKS ON THE US 
BY E.G. THE FRENCH HE WAS PREPARED FOR A DONNYBROOK. | ASKED WHETHER 
KISSINGER HAD IN MIND TO HEET WITH THE MINISTERS OF THE NINE WHILE 
IN BRUSSELS (YOUR TEL NO 2344). KISSINGER REPLIED THAT HE WOULD 
NOT ASK FOR SUCH A MEETING HIMSELF. BUT IF A FIRM PROPOSAL CAME 
FROM THE NINE, HE WOULD BE HAPPY TO GO ALONG WITH IT. : 
4. THIS WAS A VERY DIFFICULT SESSION. | HAVE THOUGHT IT WORTHWHILE 
TO REPORT AT LENGTH BY TELEGRAM, GIVEN THE CLOSENESS OF THE NATO 
MEETING. KISSINGER SPOKE WITH GRAVITY AND HIS REMARKS ARE BASED ON — 
A DEEP UNDERLYING DISCONTENT. BUT HIS COMPLAINTS WERE NOT SPECIFIC, 
AND THEREFORE THE HARDER TO DEAL WITH, TO WHAT DEGREE HE SPOKE 
FOR EFFECT IT WAS, AS ALWAYS HARD TO JUDGE, THERE WAS CERTAINLY 
AN ELEMENT OF THIS, NOT LEAST IN HIS THREAT TO KILL OFF THE 
DECLARATION, WHICH WOULD SURELY INVOLVE CONSIDERABLE LOSS OF FACE 
FOR THE US. BUT WE SHOULD Be UNWISE TO UNDERESTIMATE THE 
SERIOUSNESS WITH WHICH HE VIEWS THE PRESENT STATE OF THE US/EUROPEAN 
RELATIONS, AND THE DEGREE TO WHICH HE BELIEVES THAT EUROPE IS _ 
TAKING AN ANTI~AMERICAN TURN, (HE CLAIMED TO BE REFLECTING THE 
Sou 
SECRE? ~ ECLIPSE 
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PRESIDENT’S VIEWS). IF THE FORTHCOMING EUROPEAN SUMMIT WERE TO. 
APPEAR TO CONFIRM THIS TREND IN HIS EYES, THEN GREAT DAMAGE WOULD 


BE DONE. { HOPE THAT BETWEEN NOW AND 14 BER WE CAN DEVISE 
SOME GESTURE TO THE AMERICANS AT THE SUMMIT WHICH WOULD EASE THE 


"PRESEN — . 
15. | PREFER TO LEAVE IT TO YOU WHETHER TO REPEAT THIS TELEGRAM 
MORE WIDELY. : | 


CROMER 


[COPIES SENT TO NO.10 DOWNING STREET] 


ee yes 
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ECLIPSE 

(O IMMEDIATE FCO TELNO 3653 OF 92 NOV AND TO ROUTINE CAIRO, TELAVIV, 
JEDDA, UKDEL NATO, UKMIS NEW YORK, PARIS, BONN, MOSCOW, ROME, 
BRUSSELS, AND THE HAGU wor Recls REG. 

HY TELS NO. 3656 AND 3657 (NOT TO ALL)s 

KISSEHGER*’S PRESS CONFERENCE. ; 

i WAS (N NO DOUBT THAT WHEN KISSINGER SET OFF FROM HERE ON HIS 
HOPS FROM CAPITAL TO CAPETAL Ik ISLAM BEFORE CONTINUING HIS JOURNEY 
TO POINTS EAST HE NAD HIGH EXPECTATIONS OF OBTAINING A LIFTING OR 

MODIFICATION OF THE OIL EMBARGOES. HE HOPTS TO ACHIEVE THIS BY A 
COMBINATION OF HIS DIPLOMATIC DEFTNESS AND THE THREAT THAT AMERICA 
MIGHT WETHDRAW FROM HER QUOTE GOOD AUSPICES UNQUOTE TOWARDS THE 
SETTING UP OF NEGOTIATIONS AIMED AT ACHIEVING AN ENDURING MIDDLE 
EAST PEACE SETTLEMENT IF THE DURESS OF ARAB OIL EMBARGOES 
PERSISTED. | 

2, JUDGING FROM HIS PRESS CONFERENCE ON 21 NOVEMBER KISSINGER 

HAS OBVIOUSLY RETURNED DISAPPOINTED: AND FROM HIS RENEWEN HITTING 
OUT IN ALL BIRECTAONS (AND BY INSINUATION SPECIFICALLY AY THE UK, 
SEE PARA & BELOW) HE 1S CLEARLY EMBITTERED DESPITE MY WARNINGS TO HIM 
BEFORE HIS DEPARTURE THAT HE SHOULD NOT EXPECT EASY ARAB 
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“ACQUILESCENCE. 
rt 
. 9, THREATS WHECH HE NOW HINTS AT OF RETALIATION AGAINST THE ARAB 


SA CRUE a Roo rE itt se late wa SSI Phan 8 22S SORE bee Bal ELC Dh set ee SS Band teal adn a SN EM 


OIL PRODUCING COUNTRIES SEEM YO ME UNLIKELY TO BE CONDUCIVE a 
TO AN EASING OF THE OIL EMBARGGES OR TO PROGRESS IN THE PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS, AND TO BE POTENTHALLY DISRUPTIVE IN THE NATO SETTENG, 
KISSINGER’S APPARENT FAILURE TO PERSUADE KING FEISAL TO APPLY A MORE 
RELAXED IMPLEMENTATION OF THE OIL EMBARGOES WAS § SUSPECT THE 

MOST DISAGREEABLE MEDICINE FOR HIM. 

4, IN HIS PRESS CONFERENCE KISSINGER SAID QUOTE IT !S A ROOT FACT 

OF THE SITUATION THAT THE COUNTRIES THAT WERE MOST CONSULTED PROVED 
AMONG THE MOST DIFFICULT IN THEIR COOPERATION: ANT THOSE 

COUNTRIES THAT WERE MOST CO-QPERATIVE WERE LEAST CONSULTED 

UNQUOTE. LATER HE SAID QUOTE ONE CANNOT AVOID THE PERHAPS MELANCHOLY 


CONCLUSIONS THAT SOME OF OUR EUROPEAN ALLIES SAW THEIR INTERESTS 
$0 DIFFERENT FROM THOSE OF THE US THAT THEY WERE PREPARED TQ BREAK 


RANKS WITH THE US ON A MATTER OF VERY GRAVE INTERNATIONAL 
CONSEQUENCE, AND THAT WE HAPPEN TO BELIEVE WAS OF VERY PROFOUND 
CONSEQUENCE TO THEM AS WELL UNQUOTE. ANSWERING QUESTIONS UNATTR iBUT= 
ABLY FROM THE BRITISH PRESS CORPS LAST NIGHT | REFUSED TO CONFIRM 
THAT WE WERE THE COUNTRY MOST CONSULTED: AND SAID THAT THERE WERE 
NO POSSIBLE GROUNDS FOR ACCUSING US OF BEING DIFFICULT IN 
COOPERATION. f 

5. 1 AM HOPING FOR A MEETING WITH KISSINGER ON THE MORNING OF 24 
NOVEMBER, | INTEND SUBJECT TO VOUR APPROVAL TO SEEK FROM HIM THE 
REASONS FOR THESE PUBLIC ALLEGATIONS (WHICH ARE EASILY ENOUGH 

SHOT DOWN IN DETAIL IN PRIVATE, BUT CANNOT BE RESCINDED FROM THE 
PUBLIC POINT). | INTEND TO REMIND HIM OF THE PUBLIC SUPPORT THAT 
YOU AND YOUR SENIOR MINISTERIAL COLLEAGUES HAVE GIVEN IN SPITE OF 
CONSIDERABLE PRESSURE FROM MANY CRITICS. | WILL ALSO OF COURSE SEEK 
INFORMATION ABOUT HIS LATEST TRAVELS. IF THERE ARE ANY FURTHER 
SPECIFIC POINT, WHICH YOU WISH ME TO RAISE | WOULD APPRECIATE 
INSTRUCTIONS. | 


CROMER | 7 | i Enola rs anton 
2) Dapprottecs| efor tive» on 
SENT AT 22/ press nfertree Gs conharts 


INT LAST L wilt Miasiofe®! 


CCN IN LAST FULL LINE WOULD YOU CORRECT POINT TO READ POINTS IME 
PO INTS TK U 3) Fok Eltenustaus orn Lerdon. 
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RESTRICTED 


Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
London SW1 


Your reference 


J A N Graham sq CMG 
WASHINGTON Our reference 


Date 26 November 1973 


. ie 
Noy ban J thong 
THE FRIME MINISTER'S MANSION HOUGI APEECH 


4. Thank you for your letter of 16 November about 
your conversation with Bill Buell. 

ete I have discussed this with Crispin Tickell. Wwe 
think that it would be best not to offer any gloss on what 
‘the Irime Ninister said, but to Jet his words speak for 
themselves. In the pararraph which attracted Buell's 
attention the thought is a general one sand one would not 
wish to make it more pointed. The general line of the 
thought is explained by the preceding paragraph, especially 
the sentence "but the world outside these centres of power 
(Washington and Moscow) is vitally important too". 
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RESTRICTED 


3100 Massachusetts Avenue NW Washington DC 20008 | 
Telephone (202) 462-1340 
Telex. 89-2370/2384 (USA) 

24308 64224 440015 (International) 





Your reference 


H fT A Overto sq Our reference 
North Amerx€éa Department 
16 November 1973 


FCO Date 


Va dom ad. 


THE PRIME MINISTER'S MANSION HOUSE SPEECH, 12 NOVEMBER 





Now See (317 


When I saw Bill Buell yesterday, he questioned me 
about the paragraph in the Prime Minister's speech at the 
Mansion House about the nuclear threshold; what, he 
wondered, had the Prime Minister intended. 


2. I said I had received no guidance on this, but that I 
had myself noted the paragraph. I assumed that the Prime 
Ministexw had in mind that in a nuclear age the non-nuclear 
powers,| and also perha those who, though nuclear powers, 
were in the second rank,) had a field of manoeuvre which 
they had not perhaps enjoyed before the nuclear age, because 
the nuclear super-—powers were deterred from engaging them— 
selves militarily for fear of the very power which they 
wielded. Can you confirm that this was the thought in this 
paragraph, or can you provide any further expanation. 
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ALL. FANCE . 


t 
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ee ‘ALLIANCE SUCH AS OURS, THESE EVENTS ARE MOMENTS TO BE: - - 
OVERLUHE. THEY MUST NOT BE ALLOWED TO OBSCURE THE NEED FOR UNITY IN 
OUR COMMON DEFENCE. NOBODY WHO LOOKS AT THE {MILITARY REALITY IN 
EUROPE SHOULD HAVE ANY DOUBT OF THAT. | WOULD DRAY ANOTHER 
CONCLUSJON ABOUT THE EVENTS OF THE PAST f0NTH. NO ONE WOULD DENY THE 
{OIMENSE BURDEN WHICH THE SUPER POWERS CARRY, OR THE CONSEQUENCES 
WHICH MAY FOLLOW FROM A DECISION MAVEHGY PRESIDENT NIXON AND 
UR KISSINGER IN WASHINGTON, OR fR BREZHNEV AND HIS COLLEAGUES IN 
THE KREMLIN.S BUT THE WORLD OUTSIDE THESE CENTRES OF POSER AND 
DECISION 1S VITALLY IMPORTANT TOO. HOW THE WORLD 1S SHAPED 
TOMORROW MAY DEPEMD JUST AS MUCH ON THE NEAT GENERATIONS ELSEWHERE. 
WHAT MEN BELIEVE IN PEKING OR TOKYO OR IN CAIRO AND TEL AVIV, OR 2 
INDEED HERE IN WESTERN EUROPE, MAY INFLUENCE OUR LIVES, AND THE LIVES © 
OF OUR CHILDREN, NO LESS POWERFULLY THAN DECISIONS TAKEN IN 


WASHINGTON OR (OSCOW. : a 


THE IMMEMSITY OF THE NUCLEAR THRESHOLU GIVES TO OTHERS AN 
INFLUENCE ON THE COURSE OF HISTORY, WHICH THOSE WHO WERE NOT 
MILITAR|LY SPEAKING GREAT POWERS HAVEHPREVIOUSLY LACKED. SUCH 
NATIONS, WHETHER BY THE DETERMINATION OF THEIR NATIONAL CHARACTER, ’ 
OR THE GENIUS OF THEIR PEOPLES, {iAY SURPRISE US BY THE EFFECT 

WHICH THEY PRODUCE. | BELIEVE THIS TO GE OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO 


THE NATIONS OF WESTERN EUROPE, FOR SO LONG THE SOURCE OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT AND CULTURAL INNOVATION. 


MY LORD MAYOR, WHEMV | SPOKE AT YOUR PREDECESSOR'S BANQUET A YEAR 
AGO,| HAD JUST RETURNED FROM THE FIRST SUiMlT CONFERENCE OF THE 
ENLARGED EUROPEAN COMMUNITY IN PARIS» AT THAT fEETING WE GAVE 
THE {INSTITUTIONS OF THE COMMUNITY A NUMBER OF CLEARLY DEFINED 
TASKS FOR NINETEENSEVENTYTHREE, WITH TIMETABLES FOR COMPLETION OF 
THE WORK AND FOR THE DECISIONS TO WHICH THE WORK WOULD LEAD. ALL - 
THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING- STEADILY FORWARD. THE COMMISSION HAS MADE 
ITS PROPOSALS, AND THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS’ WILL BE TAKING DECISIONS 
BETWEEN NOW AND THE END OF THE YEAR.- ; , 


VISION. e 
BUT THE VISION OF THOSE WHO FOUNDED THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES WAS ! 
NOT LyMITED TO THE IMMEDIATE PURPOSES FOR WHICH THEY WERE CREATED. 


THEY SAW THE COMMUNITIES LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS OF AN EVER CLOSER © 


UNION AMONG THE PEOPLES OF EUROPE. 


) HAVE ALWAYS SHARED THEIR CONVICTION THAT, AS THE COUNTRIES bens, 
OF THE COPMUNITY DEVELOPED THE PRACTICE AND HABIT OF WORKING i 
TOGETHER WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF THE TREATIES, SO THEY “OULD ; 
DISCOVER, FIRST THE NEED, AND THEN THE MEANS, FOR WORKING TOGETHER 
OVER A MUCH WIDER RANGE OF POLITICAL AFFAIRS. | HAVEHALSO BELIEVED 
THAT THIS PROCESS MIGHT WELL DEVELOP’ A GOOD DEAL FASTER THAN SOWNE 
WOULD EXPECT, ONCE WE OURSELVES WERE FULL WEIOERS OF THE COMMUNITY. 
JNDEED MANY EUROPEANS WELCOMED OUR ACCESSION PRECISELY BECAUSE 
THEY BELIEVED THAT IT WOULD INJECT A fic IMPETUS INTO THE 
DEVELOPMENT. OF EUROPEAN POLITICAL CO=DPERAT ION. ° 


SO ONE OF THE MOST EWMCOURAGING FEATURES OF THIS YEAR HAS BEEN 
THE FACT THAT ON A NUMBER OF MAJOR ISSUES, BEYOND AS WELL AS WITHIN 
THE SCOPE OF THE TREATY OF ROWE, THEHNINEG HAVE COME TOGETHER AND 
DEFINED A COMMON POSITION ANU POLICY. WE HAVE AGREED UPON THE 
COMMUNITY S POSITION FOR THE NEXT ROUND OF MULTILATERAL TRADEH 
NEGOTIATIONS IN THE GATT. AT COPENHAGEN IN SEPTEMOER THEHFOREIGN 
MINISTERS OF THE NINE WORKED OUT AND AGREED A COMMON POSITION ON 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE COMMUNITY WITH THE UNITED STATES. AND AGAIN 
RECENTLY WE WERE ABLE TO DEFINEHA COMMON POSITION ON THEHMIODLE 


EAST. | WARIWLY WELCOME THESE DEVELOPMENTS. INDEED, | WANT TO BUILD 
ON THEM, AND GO FURTHER. 


eT 


Pad Petey 
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BY BAG, 










FM WASHINGTON 


) “D4 
CONFIDENTIAL (Couwnry] p 
1973 "ob 
TO FCO TELNO. 119 SAVING OF 16 NOVEMBER AND \V- 











SAVING TO UKDEL NATO, NATO POSTS, DUBLIN, UKDEL EEC, MOSCOW, TEL AVIV, | 









CAIRO, DAMASCUS, AMMAN, BEIRUT, JEDDA 






AMERICAN ATTITUDES TO THE NATO ALLIANCE IN THE LIGHT OF THE MIDDLE 





EAST WAR 






INTRODUCTION 
1. MANY AMERICANS, BOTH INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE CIRCLES OF PUBLIC 
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SHARPLY -— WITH PUBLIC RECRIMINATION AS ONE RESULT ~ FROM THE UNITED 
STATES IN THEIR ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE ARAB/ISRAEL CONFLICT. THIS 






DIVERGENCE ON AN ISSUE OF WAR OR PEACE - WHILE NOT NEARLY SO TRAUMATIC | 





AS IN THE SUEZ CRISIS OF 1956 — HAS DONE MORE THAN ALL THE POLITICAL 





AND ECONOMIC PAINS OF ADJUSTMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 





COMMUNITY TO BRING TO A HEAD QUESTIONS ABOUT WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE 








NATO ALLIANCE, 
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ARAB CASE OR (UNTIL NOW) OF THE VITAL IMPORTANCE TO EUROPE AND JAPAN OF | 
MIDDLE EAST OIL, VIEW THE ARAB/ISRAEL DISPUTE FROM TWO ANGLES ONLY: a 
RIGHT OF ISRAEL, THE ONLY TRUE DEMOCRACY AND RELIABLE FRIEND OF THE i 

WEST 
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WEST IN THE AREA, TO MAINTAIN HER SECURITY AND EXISTENCE, ann @: 






CONTAINMENT OF SOVIET AMBITIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST (THE RECENT 





ECONOMIST ARTICLE ACCUSING THE EUROPEANS OF NEUTRALITY HAS BEEN MUCH 
QUOTED WITH APPROVAL). THE FACT THAT THESE ARE SUCH BASIC PREMISES 












HERE EXPLAINS THE DEGREE OF SHOCK AT THEIR APPARENT REJECTION BY THE 





EUROPEAN ALLIES (EXCEPT PORTUGAL) IN TAKING THEIR DISTANCE FROM US 







ACTIONS IN THE RECENT CRISIS. IT ALSO EXPLAINS THE AMOUNT OF 






CRITICISM OF THE EUROPEAN ALLIES FOR WEAKNESS AND SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS IN 





PREFERRING TO GIVE IN TO “ARAB OIL BLACKMAIL". THIS VAGUE PHRASE IS 





MUCH IN VOGUE HERE, PRECISELY WHAT IS MEANT BY IT, AND BY WHAT MEANS 





THE EUROPEANS COULD OVERCOME IT, ARE MUCH LESS CLEAR. 





CONGRESSIONAL ATTITUDES 
3. WITH THE DOMESTIC CRISIS OF THE WATERGATE AFFAIR AT A HEIGHT AT 
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THE SAME TIME AND DISTORTING IMMEDIATE CONGRESSIONAL REACTIONS, I? IS 





MORE THAN USUALLY DIFFICULT TO JUDGE WHAT LASTING EFFECT THESE RIFTS 
IN THE ALLIANCE WILL HAVE IN THE CONGRESS. SO FAR THE VIEWS EXPRESSED | 





HAVE MADE MORE ALLOWANCE THAN ONE MIGHT HAVE EXPECTED FOR THE SHORT- | 
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COMINGS IN THIS ADMINISTRATION'S METHODS OF CRISIS MANAGEMENT AND 








CONSULTATION WITH ALLIES; AND HAVE TENDED TO DISCOUNT. THE 
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ADMINISTRATION'S PUBLIC REBUKE TO THE EUROPEAN ALLIES AS THE OUTBURST 





OF AN EXHAUSTED AND OFF-BALANCE PRESIDENT. NEVERTHELESS, . THE EPISCDE © 








eyes) son 
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IN ITSELF, COMING ON TOP OF THE WELL-PUBLICISED DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
EUROPE AND THE US OVER THE "YEAR OFeEUROPE', MUST HAVE DONE SOME 





DAMAGE TO THE ADMINISTRATION'S ABILITY, IF NOT TO ITS WILL, TO 





SUSTAIN CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT FOR NATO AND FOR THE PRESENT LEVEL OF 





THE US CONTRIBUTION TO NATO - WHICH I ASSUME THAT THE PRESIDENT AND 





HIS PRINCIPAL ADVISERS, FOR ALL THEIR INFURIATION WITH THE ALLIES, WILL 





CONTINUE TO REGARD AS IN THE OVERALL US SECURITY INTEREST, 
mets /4. THE 
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€ THE EFFECT MAY WORK ITSELF OUT IN SEVERAL DIFFERENT WAYS IN THE 


CONGRESS :- 


(A) 


THERE IS AN OBVIOUS AND REAL DANGER THAT THE 
MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF NEO-ISOLATIONISTS -WILL HAVE 
MADE NEW CONVERTS FOR REDUCING US FORCES 
COMMITTED TO NATO. ‘THIS MAY BE SERN WHEN THE 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS BILL IS BROUGHT TO THE 
FLOOR OF THE HOUSE AND THE SENATE WITHIN THE 
NEXT FEW WEEKS. IT WAS BEING SAID ON THE HILD 
LAST WEEK THAT IF A MANSFIELD AMENDMENT HAD 
BEEN VOTED ON THEN IT WOULD HAVE BEEN PASSED BY 
THE HOUSE AS WELL AS THE SENATE, BY NOW; 
FEELINGS ABOUT ALLIED BEHAVIOUR ARE COOLING. 
NEVERTHELESS, THE ALREADY STRONG FEELING THAT THE 
EUROPEANS ARE NOT CARRYING THEIR FAIR SHARE OF 
THE BURDEN OF WESTERN DEFENCE WILL HAVE BEEN 
REINFORCED BY THE LACK OF ALLIED SUPPORT FOR US 
MEASURES (WHOSE EXPENSE IS NOW BEING COUNTED UP) 
IN THE ARAB/ISRAEL CONFLICT. ANY CONTINUANCE OF 
PUBLIC ACRIMONY BETWEEN THE US AND THE EUROPEANS 
WILL FURTHER STRENGTHEN THE VIEW THAT IT IS TIME 
FOR THE US TO LEAVE THE EUROPEANS TO DO MORE IN 
THEIR OWN DEFENCE, 


_IN THE PAST, THE JEWISH LOBBY HAS GIVEN INFLUENTIAL 


SUPPORT TO MAINTAINING A STRONG US MILITARY 
PRESENCE IN EUROPE, AND THE ADMINISTRATION ITSELF 
HAS READILY EXPLOITED WITH THE CONGRESS THE 
ARGUMENT THAT THIS PRESENCE PROVIDES THE NECESSARY 


BASE FOR US MILITARY SUPPORT OF ISRAEL IN AN 
aaah} See : 
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EMERGENCY. THIS ARGUMENT CAN NEVER HAVE CONSTITUTED ® 





FOR MANY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS THE DECISIVE REASON FOR 





SUPPORTING THE ADMINISTRATION OVER THE NATO COMMITMENT. 





BUT FOR WHAT IT WAS WORTH, IT HAS NOW BEEN UNDERCUT. 





FURTHERMORE THE ARAB/ISRAEL WAR HAS RAISED SOME 









UNHAPPINESS (STILL LITTLE VOICED) IN CONGRESS ABOUT 





THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF ISRAEL'S CLAIMS ON AUTOMATIC 






AND INCREASINGLY EXPENSIVE US SUPPORT; AND A RECENT 






PUBLIC OPINION POLL SHOWED THAT 67% OF AMERICANS: 






BELIEVED THAT "WE SHOULD NOT BECOME OVERCOMMITTED TO 
ISRAEL, OR WE COULD FIND OURSELVES INVOLVED IN ANOTHER 






VIETNAM". ‘THE POWERFUL JEWISH LOBBY, THEREFORE, LED 








BY SENATORS JACKSON, JAVITS AND HUMPHREY, WHICH IN 
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RECENT YEARS HAS BEEN ABLE TO RELY ON OVERWHELMING 














SUPPORT FOR SPECIFIC LEGISLATION IN AID OF ISRAEL, IS 





0D pue sue], paso 
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DISTINCTLY LESS* SURE OF ITSELF. TACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 





RESULTING FROM THIS, IN ADDITION TO THE BITTER JEWISH | 
DISAPPOINTMENT WITH THE EUROPEAN ALLIES' ATTITUDE, MAY 






LEAD TO SOME SUBTRACTION FROM WHAT HAS HITHERTO BEEN , 





AN INFLUENTIAL SOURCE OF SUPPORT FOR THE NATO 





i COMMITMENT. 
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(C) ON THE OTHER AND, SOVIET BEHAVIOUR IN THE ARAB/ISRAEL 
WAR HAS ALSO DEALT A SHARP BLOW TO US PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 





IN DETENTE, SAPPED ALREADY BY THE OUTCRY OVER THE 





TREATMENT OF SOVIET DISSIDENTS (MY TELEGRAM NO. 2945) 





AND BY THE NEWS OF SOVIET MIRV TESTS. AGAINST THIS ¢ é 






BACKGROUND OF HEIGHTENED MISTRUST OF THE SOVIET UNION, ‘ 
IT IS QUITE POSSIBLE THAT THOSE WHO EMPHASISE THE NEED 





TO REPAIR THE COHESION AND PURPOSEFULNESS OF THE ALLIANCE 


miner ILL 
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WILL PREVAIL OVER THOSE WHO WILL DISMISS IT AS A 





BROKEN REED, THE FORMER SCHOOL IS NOW REPRESENTED 
ON THE LIBERAL WING OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY BY 








SENATOR KENNEDY, WHO IN RECENT MONTHS HAS MOVED 






QUITE STRONGLY AGAINST SENATOR MANSFIELD'S IDEAS: 
| 







IN A SPEECH IN BRUSSELS ON 2 NOVEMBER (TEXT TO 






NORTH AMERICA DEPARTMENT) HE LAID THE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE PRESENT TROUBLES WITHIN THE ALLIANCE 






SQUARELY ON THE ADMINISTRATION'S FAILURE TO CONSULT. 






THE ATTACK IS PARTISAN, BUT IN THE PRESENT 
ATMOSPHERE OF LACK OF CONGRESSIONAL CONFIDENCE IN 







THE ADMINISTRATION IT MAY WELL STRIKE HOME. 





THE PRESS 
Die ADMINISTRATION ACCUSATIONS AGAINST THE ALLIES (ESPECIALLY BRITAIN 
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AND GERMANY) AND THE EUROPEANS’ COUNTER-CHARGES HAVE BEEN RAKED OVER IN 
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SOME DETAIL, BUT BY NOW HAVE LOST THETR PLACE AS A SENSATION. SOME 





PAPERS, ESPECIALLY THE NEW YORK TIMES AND THE NEW ENGLAND PAPERS, 






HAVE CRITICISED THE ADMINISTRATION'S HANDLING OF THE ALLIANCE AND HAVE 





SHOWN UNDERSTANDING OF THE EUROPEAN POSITION. “BUT ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





AS A WHOLE THE MAJORITY OF COMMENT HAS REFLECTED DISILLUSION WITH THE 





EUROPEAN ALLIES. (THE APPARENT CONJUNCTURE OF ANOTHER ECONOMIC CRISIS 
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IN THE UK IS UNFORTUNATE FOR OUR OWN IMAGE AT THIS MOMENT.) THE WALL 





STREET JOURNAL TODAY CARRIES A STRONG ARTICLE ("NATO: THE END OF AN 
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ERA") BY IRVING KRISTOL, A JEWISH INTELLECTUAL WELL REGARDED IN THE 









WHITE HOUSE, WHICH GOES TO THE EXTREME OF DISPARAGEMENT, ON THE BASIS 





THAT THE ALLIES SIMPLY DESERTED THE US AT A MOMENT OF CONFRONTATION 
WITH THE SOVIET UNION. SOME THOUGHTFUL WRITERS HAVE ANALYSED THE 






UNHAPPY CONTRAST BETWEEN THE SPIRIT OF THE YEAR OF EUROPE INITIATIVE 
AND THE PRACTICE OF US/EUROPEAN SOLIDARITY, AND HAVE CALLED FOR A NEW 


Sioa / DEFINITION 
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DEFINITION OF MUTUAL SECURITY WITHIN THE ALLIANCE THAT SHOULD Ig UDE ~ 





SUCH MATTERS AS COOPERATION ON ENERGY RESOURCES, SO AS TO PREVENT THE 





ALLIANCE BEING "CUT UP INTO SLICES OF SALAMI". THERE WILL PROBABLY NOW 





FOLLOW, IN THE PRESS AND THE ACADEMIC WORLD, MORE OF AN AGONISING 





REAPPRAISAL OF THE BASIS OF THE ALLIANCE THAN HAS SO FAR MARKED THE 






YEAR OF EUROPE. 










CONCLUSION 
6, AMERICAN CONFIDENCE IN THETR EUROPEAN ALLIES AND IN THE VALUE OF 





THE ALLIANCE ITSELF HAS SUFFERED SERICUSLY FROM THE RIFIS OVER THE 





ARAB/ISRAEL WAR. .THERE ARE STILL MANY AMERICANS WHO SEE THE DANGER OF 





THIS, AND WILL TRY TO HEAL THE WOUNDS, BUT AS SHOWN ABOVE, THE 







SITUATION IS UNHEALTHY AND WE AND OUR EUROPEAN ALLIES SHOULD DO ALL 





THAT WE CAN TO STRENGTHEN THE HANDS OF OUR SUPPORTERS. THE UK IS STILL 





WELL-PLACED TO HELP IN THIS RESPECT, BUT I FEAR WE ARE REGARDED TO SOME 
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SATENY AS INHIBITED BY OUR RECENT MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMUNITY, AND TO BE 





UNDULY SWAYED BY FRANCE, THE SHIFTS OF FRENCH POSITION AND THE NUANCES 





OF M. JOBERT'S RECENT SPEECH ARE LARGELY DISREGARDED, WHILE HIS . ‘ 





STRICTURES ARE REGARDED AS UNJUST AND EVEN OFFENSIVE. AT THIS EDGY 





TIME, THEREFORE, IT WOULD NOT TAKE MUCH MORE EVIDENCE OF EUROPEAN 





SEPARATISM FROM, INSTEAD OF SOLIDARITY WITH, THE US TO PRECIPITATE A 






GREATER CRISIS IN TRANSATLANTIC RELATIONS. DESPITE ALL THE EFFORTS 
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WHICH I HOPE WE SHALL MAKE, THE RESIDUES OF DISILLUSIONMENT AND ILL- 





FEELING WILL REMAIN. IT WILL TAKE TIME FOR THEM TO DIMINISH, LET ALONE 





DISAPPEAR, BUT ON THE OTHER HAND, IN THIS CLIMATE OF ANXIETY, ANY 







FIRM EVIDENCE OF ACTION BY THE EUROPEAN ALLIES WHICH HELPS TO REPAIR 





AND STRENGTHEN THE ALLIANCE, WILL BE DISPROPORTIONATELY REASSURING TO 








THE INTERNATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT HERE AND OUR FRIENDS AND SUPPORTERS WHO 





realtel ) aktere 
/ BELONG 
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WHILE, THEREFORE, WE MUST REGARD THE PRESENT TIME AS 


BELONG TO IT. 


i 


ONE OF DANGER FOR THE ALLIANCE, IT IS ALSO ONE OF OPPORTUNITY... 





» 


HOPE WE CAN PERSUADE OUR PARTNERS TO RESPOND TO IT. 


CROMER 


Please note that this copy is supplied subject to the National Archives’ terms and condition 
restrictions. Further information is given in the enclosed 'Terms and Condition 





N POLITICAL DISTRIBUTION 


EUROPEA 


s and that your use of it may be subject to copyright 
|S Of supply of National Archives’ leaflet. 


N AM D 
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Mr Ratford (EIDI) 

WED 

Planning Staff 
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NAD 

News Department 

Cabinet Office (Mr Brecknel1l) 
The Chanceries in EEC capitals 
UKREP EEC Brussels (Miss Spencer) 
Washington 


Separate 
copies 


THE EUROPEAN IDENTITY PAPER 


1. The Foreign Ministers of the Nine approved, on 
20 November, the broad lines of the European Identity 
Paper subject to some tidying up by the Political 
Directors. They agreed that it should be put to the 


European Summit in Copenhagen on 14/15 December, when. 
it will be published. 





2. Understandably people ask what the European Identity a 
Paper, originally a British proposal, is all about. The | 
attached note maybe helpful in explaining its significance ™ 


36 Until the Identity Paper is made public the detailed 

material in the text of the note (particularly that in 5 
paragraph 5 dealing with defence) is classified. However || 
it is all right to draw in a general way on paragraphs 1- | 
4 in speaking to reliable and friendly contacts. ; 


WM Marsden a 
European Integration Department External] 


23 November 1973 


OD 145177 219242 SOOM 4/73 GM 3643/3 
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NOTE ON THE EUROPEAN IDENTITY PAPER 
1. The European Identity Paper has been drawn up by the Nine 


Governments of the Member States of the European Community at a 







time when they are increasingly taking common positions and acting 







together in international affairs. 


Oe The paper defines the extent to which the Nine are already 





united, both within the Community and in their relations with the 





rest of the world and sets out their intentions for developing 





the European identity in relation to other countries as they 
progress towards a united Europe. It also outlines briefly their 


common positions towards other states or groups of states. 





36 Section I deals with the "internal" factors which provide 


the foundations for the construction of a united Europe - a common 
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European civilisation combined with a rich diversity of national 


- cultures; common legal, political and moral values; the institutions 





and policies based on the EEC; the political cooperation between 





the Nine; and their decision at the Paris Summit Conference in 





1972 to transform the whole complex of their relations into a 





European Union before the end of the present decade. 


he The main part of the paper then considers the European identity 
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in its international context. It points to the elements which the 





Nine have in common in their foreign relations and to the reasons 











why they consider it of great importance that they should act as 


one in matters of foreign policy. Present international problems 





are difficult for anyone of them to solve alone. ‘The growing 
concentration of power in the hands of a very small number of great 
powers means that the Community must speak with a single voice if 
it is to play its proper role in the world. It is the world's 
/largest 
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largest trading group and has therefore a strong interest in 
exerting a positive influence in international economic relations. 
5. The Nine also consider their own security. Those of them 

who are members of the Atlantic Alliance consider that at present 
there is no alternative to the security provided by American 
forces and they agree that the Europeans must make constant efforts 
to ensure that they have adequate means of defence at their 
disposal. 

6. Section II of the paper outlines the broad principles which 
the Europe of the Nine, acting on the basis of a common identity, 
will adopt in its foreign policies. It then describes the 
attitudes of the Nine on particular questions and relations with 
other parts of the world (relations with the other countries of . 
Western Europe, the Community's Association policy and development 
aid, relations with the Mediterranean, African and Middle Eastern 
countries, with the United States, the other great industrialised 
democracies such as Japan and Canada, the USSR and East European 
countries, China, the other Asian countries, Latin America and the 
developing countries). 

Te The final paragraph states that the Nine governments see the 
European Identity as a dynamic concept — one which will develop as 
the construction of a united Europe makes progress - and that they 
intend to define this identity progressively in relation to other 
countries. They believe that the experience of acting as one on 
more and more foreign policy questions will help them to tackle 
with confidence the building of a united Europe, 
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(WASHINGTON TELEGRAM NO 3658) 


alte We spoke. 


a CROMER'S Se: ee DR KISE 


I submit two draft telegrams 


to Washington in reply to Lord Cromer's request for 


instructions if there are specific points which we wish him 


to raise. 


The drafts take account of written contributions 


received and, I hope, views expressed at to-day's morning 


meeting of Under-Secretaries. 


24 November 1973 
enc.. 
CeCe 


Mm. Rae 

Mr Parsons 

Mr Wiggin 

Mr Thomson 

Mr Marshall 

Heads of: WOD 
NENAD 
DEFENCE DEPT 


MM (veka! 


H T A Overton 
North America Department 
K 268 MA 753 
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[TEXT] 

Your telegram 3658 Para 5: 

Meeting with Kissinger 

4. I agree that this meeting, and the recently 
repeated public complaints and allegations about the 
policies and behaviour of America's allies, provide 

sae 
a useful opportunity to pepeat—strensis to Kissinger 
Ave Ox 2H 

the disadvantages and—dangens—ef public controversy. 
We uyderstand *exy-rell the pressures under which wa he ound 
VR. Prem dct . 

poltcsmekers have been operating recently, and—appreud 
the—resutts—acitteved_so-far, 


search for a just and permanent Arab/Israel settlement 


We hope that Kissinger's 


acceptable to all parties will be maintained and will 
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prove successful. We, and all responsible elements 


in Europe, agree with the aim and would like to 
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completnts—and allegations about ees 
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distract attention from 
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the Peel problems of the Middle pas erisis,incliding 
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NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN IN THIS. Pe 


complaints and allegations on the US side create 





pressures for European Gkyvernments to reply publicly, 
if only because they are capone sie to thei 

Eur Govecurry 

| Parliaments. So far they Wave on the whole shown 
very great restraint in our opinion, but this cannot 


survive repeated public attackd and innuendoes which 


take insufficient account of Eurdpean policies and 







difficulties and sometimes of the Reacts. The oil 
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question and Arab political pressure \through 
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bs curtailment of oil supplies are a partkcularly pene tie 

fe 3 ; sues UALe i 
» subject for European public opinion, ewing—to europe 1 
| I 
i dependegt& on Arab oil for normal life, to\a much 

|) exeater extent th cor Ameri i ix is mherefore 

| WUtove Ss eusitive agit ¢ ae please fi OuLLemn ! NP 


fee eT am pleased to note tha 2 


| in his press conference on 21:November, at the con- 
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clusion of his remarks about damage done by the Middlk 
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ATO. Kissing she re A 

not wish to debate the merits of the issue and tat 

the US hoped the Nato Ministerial meeting woud make 

it possible to put new vitality into AtlantfZc 

relationships (your tel no 3657 paragraph/12). 

That is also my hope. NATO is the right place to 

discuss Alliance problems and we shofild like to 


have Ministerial consultations thgre, on Middle East 


questions as well as on other gmlestions affecting 





the Alliance. This is all/the more necessary because 
the interests of the allwfes may not be altogether 
identical. The rangé of paea one on which con- 
sultations would b€ useful include not only the 


substance of an/Arab/Israel settlement. and the means 
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pressures fn oil supplies. We have done a good deal 
of work on these questions and think that the broad 
polgtical problems involved, as apart from some of 
KOH OF echnica onsideratiors, omitt be—d+seusse d 


Pe. At this time of strain it is very 
elev? <4 
impertant for the health of the alliance to use the 
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normal channels and to avoid public recriminations. 
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ef. J, I s#s0 look forward to the possibility of a 


private talk with Kissinger here if, as I hope, 
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.|,-he is, able,.to..combine this with his visit to NATO 
Aha nus: Spodeli Molene Piigriis Gay ter eae 
Peeesere out welcome a good discussion ne 

a eee 
of the ramifications of an—extremety delicate an 


complicated situation in which we in the UK fully 


recognise the great US burden of responsibility. 
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forthcoming Congressional hearings on the Middle ples 
East (your telegram no 38.96.) and the difficulti¢s Us d g 
which these pose for America's allies, particularly 
if critical statements are made and there appgars a 
danger of the European case going by defaultjZ.2 You 
might then discuss with him the committee's desire 
to have a British witness and sound him Le a 
telegram no 2445 on his reactions to th¢ attendance Vos & 
of Sir D Greenhill, if you consider thAt on balance 
there is advantage in going forward with this idea 
despite the difficulties which Sir }~ Greenhill 
has raised. These Congressional Mearings could 


cause considerable damage to Eurgpean interests and the 


nn 
Alliance, teme=seme=ss=mey and wé and the Administration Surely 


gia cape Coa oe 
peat 


have a common interest in presenting the facts as 
objectively as,possjble and yefraining from 

Wek bw Corkrovias y 
providing new metontal—teo—tte—pre 
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context you will have noted press stories here that 
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you were the only NATO Ambassador to get advance 
warning of the US national alert - see MIFT. 


&: All this provides more than enough material for 
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your talk with Kissinger. If you could appropriately 


do so however gas without irritating Kissinger 
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him how he sees US yaval deployment in the Indian 


Oceans anc. 


apparent misapprehension about the UK's general 
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rcance to help. 
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"__ Distribution:- [TEXT] My ve b. b, 

E 1. There are reports in the British press that the 

Be 

E Americans gave you early warning of their national 


OQlaert during the Middle East crisis. The Sunday Times 
of 18 November stateelthat you "alone among the NATO 
Ambassadors got advance warning of the alert". The 
Guardian of 22 November, in an article by Simon 
Winchester datelined Washington, stateal that American 
officials notified you at 1 am on 25 October of the 
alert order and that "Britain was thus the first ally 
to be informed of the military action". 
an We have received no enquiries hitkherte—abeut—ath 
this and nothing has been said here which would account 
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enlarge on the statement that we were informed of 
American action early in the morning of 25 October. 
If pressed we propose to take the line that it is 
not for us to comment on press speculation about 
the sequence of events in Washington on the night 


of the alert. 


3. We can only assume that the stories 

uy lise om 
reflect something said by the Americans. Can/ the 
SteteDepartment shed any light on this. We hope 


very much that they will take a similar line to 
ourselves and seek to discourage further 


speculation. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 2 tt Hom 
ECLIPSE : | ie 


DESKBY 2412062 
TO (MMED{AT 
MY J. Pe Te 
1. THERE ARE REPORTS IN THE BRITISH PRESS THAT THE AMERICANS : 
GAVE YOU EARLY WARNING OF THEIR NATIONAL ALERT DURING THE MIDDLE sic: 
EAST CRISIS. THE SUNDAY TIMES OF 18 NOVEMBER STATED THAY YOU QUOTE 
ALONE AMONG THE NATO AMBASSADORS GOT ADVANCE WARNING OF THE ALERT 
UNQUOTE. THE GUARDIAN CF 22 NOVEMBER, IM AN ARTICLE BY SIMON 
WINCHESTER DATELINED WASHINGTON, STATED THAT AMERICAN OFFICIALS 
NOTIFIED YOU AT i AM ON 25 OCTOBER OF THE ALERT ORDER AND THAT 
QUOTE BRITAIN WAS THUS THE FIRST ALLY TO BE INFORMED OF THE 
MILITARY ACTION US QUOTE, zt ; 

2. WE HAVE RECEIVED NO ENQUIRIES AND ROTHING HAS BEEN SAID HERE 
WHICH WOULD ACCOUNT FOR THESE STORIES. WE DO NOT PROPOSE TO 









ASHINGTON TELNO 2355 OF 23 NOV./773 
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ENLARGE ON THE STATEMENT THAT WE WERE INFORMED OF AMERICAN ACTION 4 38 
EARLY {N THE MORNING OF 25 OCTOBER. IF PRESSED WE PROPOSE TO TAKE g8 
THE LINE THAT 1T 1S NOT FOR US TO COMMENT ON PRESS SPECULATION ABOUT ; a3 
THE SEQUENCE OF EVENTS IN WASHINGTON ON THE NIGHT OF THE ALERT. ‘ ae 
3. WE CAN ONLY ASSUME THAT THE STORIES REFLECT SOMETHING SAID BY 4 ee 
THE AMERICANS. CAN KISSINGER SHED ANY LIGHT CN THIS ? WE HOPE VERY 4 8 
MUCH THAT THEY WILL TAKE A SIMILAR LINE TO OURSELVES AND SEEK TO _ Q 


DISCOURAGE FURTHER SPECULATION. 
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DESKBY 2412002 : : A 
Now sé bin, 
TO IMMEDIATE WASHINGTON TELNO 2354 OF 23 NOVEMBER 1973s 


ma NY RECD- EG, 
Yot R TELEGRAM 3658 PARA 5: __ ay \ 
can G WITH KISSTNGER x\ \w 


Le | AGREE THAT THIS HEETING, AND THE RECENTLY REPEATED PUBLIC 
pS AND ALLEGATIONS ABOUT THE POLICIES AND BEHAVIOUR OF 


AMERICA'S ALLIES, PROV{DE A USEFUL CPPORTUNITY TO EMPHAS{ZE TO tee 


KISSINGER THE DISADVANTAGES WE SEE IN PUBLIC CONTREVERSY, WE 
UNDERSTAND THE PRESSURES UNDER WHiCH HE ANw THE PRESJDENT HAVE 
BEEN OPERATING RECENTLY. WE HOPE THAT KISSINGER’S SEARCH FOR A 
JUST AND PERMANENT ARAB/ISRAEL SETTLEMENT ACCEPTABLE TO ALL 
PARTIES WILL BE MAINTAINED AND WILL PROVE SUCCESSFUL. WE, AND 

ALL RESPONSIBLE ELEMENTS |W EUROPE, AGREE WITH THE Alid AND WOULD 
LIKE TO HELP AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE. PUBLIC ALLEGATIONS ABOUT EUROPEAN 
BEHAVIOUR DESTRACT ATTENTION FROM THE PROBLEMS OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND FOCUS ATTENTION, INOPPORTUNELY AND TO NO Ji#MEDIATELY USEFUL 
PURPOSE, ON THE LESS URGENT PROBLEMS OF THE WESTERN ALL] ANCE, 

AY THIS TIME OF STRAIN IT JS DESIRABLE FOR THE HEALTH OF THE ~ 
ALLIANCE TO USE THE NORMAL CHANNELS AND TO AVOID PUBLIC RECRIM~ 


(NATIONS. 


2, | LOOK FORWARD TO THE POSSIBILITY OF A PRIVATE TALK WITH 
“ISSINGER ERE IF, AS | HOPE, HE 4S ABLE TO COMBINE THIS WITH 
tS VISIT TO LATO AND HIS SPEECH TO THE PILGRIMS (MY TEL NO 2302). 
THE PRIME MINISTER AND | WOULD WELCOME A GOOD DISCUSSION OF THE 

RAMIFICATIONS OF A DELICATE AND COMPLICATED SITUATION IN WHICH WE 
IN THE UK FULLY RECOGNISE THE GREAT U.S, BURDEN OF | RESPONSIBILITY» 
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CONFI DENI AL oe arky 1973, 
TO IMMEDIATE WASHINGTON TELNO 2345 OF 23 NOVEMBER INFO TEL AVIV 
CALRO MOSCOW 


\ ’ , i 


US/EUROPEAN ise THE MIDDLE EAST: CONGRES SS1ONAL HEARINGS. ; 


YOUR TELEGRAM 3606 3 vay 
AS 


1. THANK YOU FOR THE BACKGROUND TO HACKETT’?S REQUEST AND 

YOUR RECOMMENDATION. WE AGREE THAT, |!F WE ARE YO BRIEF A WITNESS 
FOR THESE HEARINGS, SIR D GREENHILL WOULD BE THE BEST CHOICE. 
NO~ONE ELSE WOULD BE SO WELL QUALIFIED TO SPEAK ON THE TOPICS 
LIKELY TO BE COVERED IN THE HEARINGS, 


2, WE HAVE THEREFORE DISCUSSED YOUR SUGGESTION WITH SIR D°GREENHILL. - 
HE 1S READY TO GO TO WASHINGTON OVER THE PERIOD 5-7 DECEMBER IF 

If 1S THE CONSIDERED VIEW OF MINISTERS THAT THIS 1S IN THE NATIONAL . 
INTEREST, AND SUBJECT TO. THE AGREEMENT. OF HIS NEW EMPLOYERS. HE 

HAS CONSIDERED THE ADVANTAGES OF TESTIFYING WHICH YOU DESCRIBE, 

AND THE DESIRABILITY OF A CONCERTED EFFORT TO EXPLAIN OUR SIDE 

OF THE CASE. HE 1S HOWEVER RELUCTANT TO UNDERTAKE THIS TASK. 

HAVING BEEN SO RECENTLY AT THE CENTRE OF AFFAIRS, HE WOULD PROBABLY 
BE REGARDED AS AN AUTHORISED SPOKESMAN FOR H.MaGe RATHER THAN AS 

AN INDEPENDENT AND PRIVATE FOREIGN CITIZEN. HE WOULD NO DOUBT BE Q : 
EXPECTED TO EXPLAIN.BRITISH POLICY AT VARIOUS STAGES OF THE a 


CRISIS (HE COULD OBVIOUSLY NOT SPEAK FOR EUROPE) AND TO ANSWER ALL . 


THE DETAILED QUESTIONS WHIGH WOULD NO POUBT BE PUT TO HIM. HIS 
TESTIMONY WOULD PROBABLY ATTRACT CONSIDERABLE PUBLICITY. STATEMENTS 

BY SIR D CREENHILL UNWELCOME TO CONCRESS OR THE ADMINISTRATION 

MIGHT DEEPEN CONTROVERSY. IN EXPLAINING THE BRITISH APPROACH TO 
THE ARAB/ISRAEL PROBLEM, BOTH BEFORE AND AFTER 1967 AS WELL AS 
DURING THE RECENT CRISIS, 171 WOULD BE DIFFICULT TO AVOID AT LEAST 
(MPLICIT GRITICISMS OF U.sSs POLICY, ESPECIALLY IN RELATION TO 

ISRAEL, AND THERE 1S SOME DANGER THAT THE EFFECT OF HIS TESTIMONY, 5 
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TAKEN AS A WHOLE, MIGHT TEND TO HIGHLIGHT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN e 


BRITISH’ AND AMERICAN POLICIES. THIS’ MIGHT BE INTERPRETED IN THE v 
UnSsAs AS A DELIBERATE POLITICAL ACT ON THE PART OF H.M.G. THERE 
WOULD BE THE ADDITIONAL COMPLICATION THAT, IN HIS TESTIMONY, HE 
WOULD BE ALMOST BOUND TO HAVE TO GIVE A MORE COHERENT AND DETAILED 
ACCOUNT OF WHAT HAPPENED DURING THE LATEST CRISIS THAN MINISTERS 
HAVE SO FAR SEEN FIT TO GIVE PARLIAMENT. : 


3. SIR D GREENHILL RAISED THE QUESTION OF DR KISSINGER’S POSSIBLE 
REACTIONS. WOULD HE THINK THAT H.M.G. WERE USING THIS OPPORTUNITY 
TO ANSWER THE RECENT COMPLAINTS OF DR KISSINGER AND OTHERS BY ~ 
APPEALING TO CONGRESS AND THE- PUBLIC OVER THE HEADS OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION? WE ASSUME YOU WOULD AGREE THAT KISSINGER SHOULD 
BE CONSULTED ABOUT THIS EXERCISE, IF ON BALANCE WE SEE ADVANTAGE 
IN UNDERTAKING IT DESPITE THE DIFFICULTIES MENTIONED ABOVE, AND 


THAT HE SHOULD BE GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY TO COMMENT BEFORE A DECISION 
IS MADE. THE. CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS WILL FORM PART OF THE POLITICAL. 


BACKGROUND WHEN KISSINGER VISITS EUROPE ON 11 DECEMBER AND WHAT 
IS SAID IN THE HEARINGS WILL AFFECT THE LINE HE TAKES. 


4, WE SHOULD BE GRATEFUL |F YOU WOULD CONSIDER THE WHOLE PROBLEM 
AGAIN IN THE LIGHT OF THESE COMMENTS AND SIR D GREENHILL’S REACTION 
AND LET ME HAVE YOUR VIEWS. WE ARE JNCLINED TO THINK THAT SIR D 
CREENHILL {S$ THE ONLY REALLY USEFUL STARTER AND THAT, IF WE DO 

NOT ASK HIM TO GO, WE: SHOULD NOT ASK ANY LESS QUALIFIED PERSON 

TO GO INSTEAD. : : 
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THE EUROPEAN IDENTITY PAPER re 


Your circular minute of 15 November attaching an English | te 
translation of the latest draft, 







clic I have discussed the paper with Mr Hankey, in the light 
of this morning's meeting of Under-Secretaries. I understand 
that the Nine are committed to production of a paper on the 
European Identity as the key to the Kissinger exercise but the 
Situation has changed a great deal since the decision to draft 
this paper was made. The thinking of individual members of the 
Nine has evolved; and transatlantic relations have also evolved, 
very much for the worse. Very careful consideration therefore 
should be given to the circumstances in which a paper touching 
Europe's relations with the US is published, especially a paper 
containing such a frigid formulation as that in paragraph 15 of 
the latest draft. Whatever the reactions in Europe, there is 

a serious danger in my view of the paper gravely upsetting the 
Americans, including Kissinger himself who attaches importance 

to "conceptual" declarations of this kind. I know that the 
formulation is French; but this will not spare the Nine from 
American odium, the more so as (I presume) we and other members 
who dislike the formulation will not feel able to say so publicly 
for reasons of solidarity. There is also surely the danger 
that the French, who have recently come out with a very unhelpful 
line on the lessons of the Middle East crisis may be tempted to 
use the paper to buttress their own particular views. 


es I hope therefore that the Secretary of State will indicate 
reservations on the whole question of timing and presentation 

and leave these for later decision. It would be most unfortunate 

if a European summit with apparent Anti-American overtones were 

to precede President Nixon's proposed visit to Europe, and immediately 
to follow the visit of Dr Kissinger in mid-December. 


H T A Overton 
North America Department 
K 268 MA 753 
16 November 1974 


cece. Mr Hankey 
Mr Wiggin 
Planning Staff 
Head of WOD 
Head of WED r 
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\ 
THE US, EUROPE AND THE MIDDLE EAST [RO ) 


In the light of the record of Peter Carrington's 
discussion on the Middle East with Schlesinger in The Hague 
(circulated under cover of Mumford's letter of 8 November to 
Robert Armstrong), I thought it would be useful to beard 
Schlesinger on his return, and try to impress on him further the 
entirely unacceptable nature (and indeed tone) of some of 
his remarks to Peter Carrington. I accordingly spent an hour 
with him today. He was supported by Hill (Head of ISA), 
Bergold (Deputy Head of ISA) and General Wickham (Military 
Assistant). I have remarked before that couthness is not 
Schlesinger's strong point, and he showed it once more. One 
or two of his remarks bordered on the offensive, though I think 
I gave as good as I gote I believe our discussion did go 
some way towards clearing the air, though inevitably if left a 
lot of questions unanswered. I may say that Schlesinger was 
clearly somewhat chastened by his session with Peter Carrington. 


Qe We got off to a not frightfully good start by my remarking 
that the NPG meeting in The Hague appeared to have been a good 
one. Schlesinger remarked that he supposed one could say that, 
given the low standards of the organisation concerned. 
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36 I then launched into my prepared remarks. I said that there 
had been serious misunderstandings over the last few weeks which 
had not done the Alliance much good. I hoped we could learn from 
them. We believed that our own policy throughout the Middle 

East crisis had been consistent with the line we had taken since 
Resolution 242, as expressed particularly in your Harrogate 
speech. We accepted the right of Israel to live at peace within 
secure frontiers. Equally we believed that it served a general 
Western interest for the UK and Western Europe to be on good 
terms with the Arabs. This contributed to the avoidance of 
polarisation of the area between the clients of,the two 
Ssuper—powerse | aes 
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4. Turning to some of the charges which had been made against 
our policy by the US, I said that we had made a sincere effort to 
achieve a cease-fire on the week-end of 13 October; but had 
concluded from our soundings of Sadat that a cease-fire in 

place was simply not obtainable. In the circumstances it would 
have been useless to have gone ahead with a cease-fire 
resolution. At this point Schlesinger interjected that, though 
his knowledge of the diplomatic events of that time was sketchy, 
he believed that there might have been a difference between what 
the Egyptians told us they would accept, and what they might 

have in fact accepted if faced with a Resolution at the UN. I 
said that we could hardly have done more than approach the Head 
of State and seek his views. Equally, we had to accept that what 
he told us was valid. JI pointed out also that Dobrynin had later 
admitted to Kissinger that our assessment of what the Egyptians 
would have agreed to was correct, while the Russian assessment 
had been wrong. We had consequently been very vexed by some of 
the stories put out by the State Department. 


5. Schlesinger then raised the canard that the Egyptians had 
claimed that we had actively tried to dissuade them from 
accepting a cease-fire. I said straight away that this was 

damn silly. If the Americans really preferred to believe the 
Egyptians rather than us, then the chances of us continuing 

to be able to do useful business together were pretty remote. 

I then read to Schlesinger Cairo Telegrams Nos 8211and 832 
recording Sir Philip Adams' conversations with Sadat. I emphasised 
particularly Sadat's statement that, if we introduced a 
resolution unacceptable to him, he would get the Chinese to veto 
it. Schlesinger seemed rather taken aback by this. I went on 

to say that we had as great an interest as anyone in a cease-fire 
at that time, and would certainly have put forward a resolution 
had we thought there was the slightest chance of success. 

Indeed, it would have been a considerable diplomatic coup for us, 
not least in the light of the pusillanimous réle of abstention 
envisaged for the US. I hoped that I could be confident that we 
would hear no more totally unfounded allegations on this incident. 


6.6 I then turned to the subject of the Alert. I said that I 
entirely accepted that we had on a bilateral basis been given 
adequate notice of American intentions. We recognised that the 
American action had been justified in the light of the evidence 
available to them; Ministerial statements had been made to 

this effect. Whether or not there had been over—reaction by the 
Americans was not a very profitable subject to discuss; in the 
event the right results seem to have been achieved. But where 
things had gone wrong was on the NATO front. I understood 

that the Americans had in fact informed the Chairman of the 
Military Committee of the Alert, but he had failed to feed it 
into the political machine. More seriously, Rumsfeld had not been 
sent suitable RO SMEUCTL ONS a Wah a proper indication of the urgency 
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of informing the Allies. He had -...not - -ecaltedaa 

special meeting of the Council and even seemingly waited until 
the end of the regularly scheduled meeting before saying his 
rather inadequate piece. Schlesinger said straight away that 
there was a good deal of truth in what I had said. The US 
procedures for dealing with NATO had not been overhauled since 
1959. They were now being improved. 


Te This led into a more general discussion of consultation. 
Schlesinger said that Lord Carrington had raised the subject 

with him at The Hague and had spoken with considerable heat. 

He (Schlesinger) had understood Lord Carrington to be complaining 
about inadequate information and consultation in our bilateral 
dealings. He turned to Bergold for confirmation of this, 

which he received). He thought this was unjustified, as the 

US had taken particular pains to keep us closely informed. I 
said that I was sure that the main emphasis of Lord Carrington's 
remarks had been intended to be laid on the absence of multilateral 
information and consultation in NATO. We had certainly been kept 
well informed, though I could hardly say we had been closely 
consulted. It was extremely important that the NATO Council 
should not feel neglected or ignored. Sisco’s recent briefing 
of the Council was precisely the sort of thing which was needed. 
schlesinger said that he had to admit that the US had "goofed 
up" its consultation with NATO. He took the point about the 
need to do better in future. 


8. We then had a brief discussion of our arms embargo, on 
which Schlesinger said he preferred not to comment, and on 
intelligence cooperation, in which I underlined our very 
considerable contribution to the total amount of raw intelligence 
data available to the US during the Middle East hostility. We 
also covered a specific case of cooperation which I am recording 
separately. Schlesinger seemed surprised that the Arabs had 
also been affected by our arms embargo. 


9. Since it seemed to me that we had by then covered past 
history as fully as was likely to be profitable, I suggested that 
it might be useful to look to the future, and see how we could 
put the pieces back together. One cardinal point, which I hoped 
would be observed in future, was that when we had differences 

we should discuss them privately, and not engage in public 
accusations. If he wanted to be rude to me in private that was 
fine. I could, and would if necessary, be rude back. The 
columns of the world's press was not the place to discuss our 
differences. Schlesinger admitted that there was much in what 

I said. He then led off on a philosophical disquisition on 
British foreign policy. As he wnderstood it, the main objective 
of our policy over the last decade had been to get into the 
European Community. The US had encouraged us in this. The 
problem was that we had continually to prove to the doubters, 
and particularly the French, that we were good Europeans. To 
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the US, French policy (apart from some recent ambivalence) 
appeared to be to clear the US out of Europe, so that the 
resulting vacuum could be filled by French leadership. From 

the standpoint of the Alliance this was a very unproductive 
ro6le. Jobert's recent speech had not improved matters much: 

it seemed pretty close to the old Gaullist chants: and would 
have a very damaging effect on US public opinion. (I 

commented that our assessment of Jobert's speech had not been 
quite so straightforward. Much of it had been unacceptable to 
the Gaullists). Given the nature of French policy and Britain's 
desire to prove its Europeaness in French eyes, it was inevitable 
that there should be some quavering in US breasts about the 
stability of the Alliance. Moreover, he had the impression from 
recent speeches by British Ministers about Britain's interests, 
that the British interest in keeping the US satisfied no longer 
ranked so high as it once had. Certainly events of recent 

weeks pointed in this direction. 


10. I replied that I did not think that this analysis was 
accurate or justified. We had consistently taken a constructive 
attitude in the Alliance, and recognised the vital US 
contribution to ite We believed that the movement towards 


political unification in Europe would improve the cohesiveness of the ~ 


European members of the Alliance, and help establish a better 
balance with the US within ite The forthcoming European Summit 
should lead in this direction and be constructive from the US 
point of view; but the Americans could not expect things to 
happen overnight. We believed that our influence in the Community 
and the Alliance was beneficial to US/European relations. 


Liles Schlesinger asked what the Europeans thought they had 
accomplished by their visible separation from the US in recent 
weeks. Their accomplishment did not seem to him to be very 
towering. Indeed it seemed that Europe had only underscored its 
weakness. European unity had been achieved only at the cost of 
exposing Europe's weakness. He mentioned that the Dutch and 
Germans had both been unhappy with the European Declaration on 
the Middle East. I replied to the effect that first we had not 
consciously diverged from the US; one might ask who had separated 
from whom? Our policy had been consistent through the years. — 
Indeed, we shared many of the same objectives. On the other hand, 
our dependence on Middle East 011 was a fact of life. I could not 
see how a direct confrontation with the Arabs, with a consequent 
cut-off in oil supplies could possibly serve our aim or US 
interests. Did the US want us to be brought militarily and 
industrially to our knees? Our weakness, in the sense of our 
dependence on Middle Eastern oil, was nothing new. It had always 
been there and we had recognised ite Our policy towards the 
Arab/Israel dispute over a long period had been designed to 
minimise this weakness. It seemed to us that US policy had 

not always taken account of Europe's vulnerability. As to 
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the Buropean Declaration, it had been intended to benefit 
the Dutch. Schlesinger rejoined that the symbols of their 
gratitude had not been obvious. 


12. Schlesinger continued to harp on this point for some 


time. Did not Europe's overt acquiescence in Arab bullying only 


increase the strength of the Arabs! whip-hand? How could 


Europe afford to be in a position where it could be blackmailed 


repeatedly? Was it not humiliating to see the Arabs gloating 
over Europe's search for good conduct certificates? Would our 
conduct not have made the first Lord Cromer turn in his grave? 
I replied that this was all very well, but what should we have 
done? We were not living in the 19th century, when gunboats 
were in fashionable use. We thought the policy we had adopted 
offered the best means to preserve our interests. Schlesinger 
observed that in his opinion the Arabs had been probing to see 
what reaction they might get. They had probably not expected 
Europe to crumple so easily. They would certainly now use 
Similar tactics in future. Surely the lesson for the future 
was that the Alliance must stick together and protect its 

own interests actively. 


1536 I asked Schlesinger whether he thought it would have been 
in the US interest for the European members of the Alliance to have 
got into a confrontation with the Arabs. Would not this only have 
increased polarisation in the Middle East? Schlesinger replied 


that this was plausible, but an oversimplification. Surely we 
had noticed that there had been a considerable change in US 


policy recently. The Arabs had been made to recognise that the 


only road to a settlement lay through Washington. This was in 


the European interest, and the Europeans should have stayed close 


to the US. He had to say that in looking at Europe's attitude 


over the last few weeks, he felt he understood what the British 


thought about Ireland in World War II. I said again that it 
was hard to expect Europe to follow the US blindly, without 
proper consultation or any indication that US policy took 
proper account of our vital dependence on oil. 


14. Our vonversation then took a rather odd and slightly 
disturbing turn. Schlesinger surveyed briefly the problems of 


Malta and Iceland, and then observed that it was clear that there 
had been for many years public constraints on US foreign policy 


and particularly the use of the full power of the US. These 
constraints still existed, but it was no longer obvious to 


him that the US could not use force. An interesting outcome of 

the Middle East crisis was that the notion of the industrialised 
nations being continuously submitted to whims of the underpopulated, 
under-developed countries, particularly of the Middle East, might 


well change public perceptions about the use of the power that 
was available to the US and the Alliance. Schlesinger did 
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not draw any specific conslusions from this, but the 

unspoken assumption came through very clearly that it might 

not in future be possible to rule out a more direct application 
of military force in such situations. 


156 I find it hard to sum up my impressions of this 
conversation. I may be optimistic, but I think it did go 

some way to finally giving the lie to some of the specific 

and unjustified allegations made about the behaviour of the 

UK and other European countries during recent weeks. On the other 
hand, the talk rewedbed how deep US misgivings about Europe and the 
Alliance at present are. It is no doubt to the good that these 
should be brought out frankly in our private discussions, but I 
confess that I do not see any easy or early way of laying them 

to reste It is true, of course, that the Americans have been 
looking for evidence that our entry into the Community may have 
changed the nature of our ties with the US; and Schlesinger 
clearly believes that events in the Middle East provide proof 

of such a change. He seemed unable to understand that we did 

see our interests very differently, and were bound to protect 
them in the way which seemed best to us. I can only repeat the 
advice which I have given elsewhere that we must try to get the 
forthcoming Buropean Summit to make a significant gesture towards 
restoring US/European relations before any further deterioration 
takes place. As to the drift of Schlesinger's remarks in 
paragraph 3 above, I have written separately to you of my 
misgivings about possable US contingency plans in the Middle 
Easte Within the wider context 6f our conversation, including 
such chance remarks as why had we not finished the job properly 
at the time of Suez, the implication that the Alliance should be 
readier to use the force available to it to secure its objectives 
came through very strongly. It is worrying. 


16. I am sending copies of this letter to Peter Carrington, 
to Robert Armstrong at No 10, and to Sir Edward Peck and 
Sir. Edward Tomkins. 
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i nd 
eS 1. Thank you for the redraft of the letter to Lord ae a 
@ Cromer about relations between the US and the EEC, now to be id 
Fi sent from the FUS. a 
LN ore I am happy with the draft except for the second half a 
es of paragraph 5. Is it really true to say that the relationship 1 
- can be made "perfectly satisfactory" within the existing means dat 
Ee of communication and consultation? Was the "political will" ae 
ts only lacking in France and in the US, and only in the mid-to-late Ng 


60's? There are echoes in all this of "nous avons une bonne 
Alliance, gardons-la" which, in present circumstances, seems to 
me a thesis both specious and tendentious. I personally take 
the view that the Middle East crisis disclosed at least one 
real, basic, problem in the Alliance, the problem of how to 
reconcile regional and global approach in a world situation 

of détente and fragile balance between the Super-powers, and 
this problem should be examined and discussed. 


ry 
Sie In short I would like to see paragraph 5 phrased in a 8 
less euphoric way, and including an indication of our intention 

to think further about the basic problems of transatlantic ‘ S 
i relations. y ie 
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CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS: 4/5 DECEMBER Sar Deals may Nobo es ; 
Alc The European and Near East Sub-Committees of the US House A) ae 2 
of Representatives will shortly hold joint hearings on "Soviet 4 
involvement in the Middle East and the Western response". 4 


iia 


Washington telegram 3606 attached gives the background. HM Q 
Ambassador points out that the discussion is likely to range [ 
over the whole field of the European role in the Middle East 3/17 | 


crisis, and transatlantic relations; he recommends that, in 
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response to a suggestion from the European Sub-Committee, we 3 
should send a prominent person who is not a "representative of a 4 7 
foreign government" to testify and put the European point of ) a8 
view. Lord Cromer suggests that Sir D Greenhill would be an ideal ] le 
choice. i 
ae Mr Parsons has minuted that he thinks this suggestion is an 3 





inspired idea, and hopes that Sir D Greenhill can be persuaded. 


From the point of view of Anglo-American relations I warmly 





2 WSS aie haere 
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iyBukdos 0} ya 


support this suggestion. There is an urgent need to put the 





European point of view properly on the record in the US and 





correct some of the wild statements and accusations which have 
been made lately; if this is not done they are liable to become 
part of the popular mythology. Ambassador Pearce, the President's 
Deputy Special Trade Representative, with whom I was able to 
discuss this at lunch today, fully agrees about the importance of 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
of the hearings and thinks that they are likely to condition 
American thinking and responses in an important way. 
Dre As Lord Cromer says, the European witness should be someone 
with experience both of the Arab/Israel dispute and efené 
of Soviet and US attitudes, who could be briefed by departments 
beforehand. The necessary material is being collected. If 
Sir D Greenhill cannot take it on we can think about possible 


alternatives, but I recommend that we approach him first and 


without sore Was UG ) dW ee dA Ly vs b alte. — pte pare Z y 
wal gery ces * hye Suede’ 


H T A Overton 
North America Department 
K 268 MA 753 
19 November 1973 
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Mr. oyééeon 


Congressional Hearings 


The Secretary of State has seen your submission 
of 19 November and has commented: 


"Tt will be splendid if Sir Denis Greenhill 
could contemplate this. Let us see. I suppose 
that if he cannot someone like Sir Douglas 
Dodds-Parker might do so." 


Sam 
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21 November, 1973 
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: US/EUROPEAN RELATIONS AND THE MIDDLE EAST: CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS. 

il ; : : 

: 1. THE EUROPEAN AND NEAR EAST SUB-COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 

] FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE WILL SHORTLY BE HOLDING JOINT HEARINGS 

‘ ON *?SOVIET INVOLVEMENT IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND THE WESTERN RESPONSE’ 
, THESE HEARINGS WHICH ARE LIKELY TO LAST THREE OR FOUR DAYS WOULD 

: CONSTITUTE A CONTINUATION OF SIMILAR JOINT HEARINGS HELD THIS TIME 

: LAST YEAR. ON THIS OCCASION THE SUB=COMMITTEES, WHOSE CHAIRMEN 

ARE RESPECTIVELY BENJAMIN ROSENTHAL (D.NY) AND LEE HAMILTON 

a (D, INDIANA), INTEND TO FOCAS PARTICULARLY ON THE EUROPEAN . 





Sa 


RESPONSE TO THE LATEST CRISIS. STOESSEL, ASSISTANCE SECRETARY OF 
: ’ STATE FOR EUROPEAN AFFAIRS AND DAVIES, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY . 
, FOR NEAR EASTERN AFFAIRS ARE LIKELY TO TESTIFY ON 4 AND 5 DECEMBER 
, RESPECTIVELY (THE DATES ARE NOT FIRM). NO DOUBT, AS LAST YEAR, 

: AMERICAN SCHOLARS WILL BE ASKED TO TESTIFY AND WITH CONGRESSIONAL 
F INTEREST RUNNING HIGH, NO DOUBT SOME SENATORS AND CONGRESSMENT  — 
WILL ALSO DO SO. THE HEARINGS ARE LIKELY TO ATTRACT ATTENTION IN 
THE PRESS. | 
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ele ee sree 


vieee WE HAVE BEEN APPRGACHED BY THE STAFF CONSULTANT OF THE 
EUROPEAN SUB-COMMITTEE, CLIFFORD HACKETT, ABOUT THE POSSIBILITY 
OF GETTING A EUROPEAN COVER HERE TO PUT THE EUROPEAN POINT OF - 
VIEW WHICH OTHERWISE IS QUITE LIKELY TO AT BEST BE UNHEARD AND 
HQGNORED FF NOT MISQUOTED. UNDER CONGRESSIONAL RULES, 
REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS ARE NOT PERMITTED TO 
TESTIFY AND THIS RULING IS BROADLY INTERPRETED TO EXCLUDE 
MP S. BUT THERE iS NO BAR TO TESTIMONY BY FOREIGN CITIZENS 
SPEAKING IN THEIR PRIVATE CAPACITY (FORMER GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
WOULD COME UNDER THIS BEADING). HACKETT’S IDEA 1S THAT SUCH AN 
INDIVIDUAL SHOULD IF POSSIBLE ARRIVE EARLY ENOUGH TO BE ABLE TO 
LISTEN TO TESTIMONY BY OTHER SPEAKERS AND THEN FOLLOW ON HIMSELF 
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ON, SAY, 5 OR 6 DECEMBER. HACKETT VOLUNTEERED THAT iF THESE sb ties 


DATES WERE INCONVENIENT, IT MIGHT BE POSSIBLE TO SCHEDULE A 
SESSION FOR SOMETIME DURING THE WEEK BEGINNING 18 DECEMBER ( THOUGH’ 
THE EARLIER DATES WOULD PROBABLY BE BETTER). 


x 


(3. HACKETT AGAIN MENTIGNED THIS IDEA WHEN | TALKED TO CONGRESSMAN 


| 


ROSENTHAL ON 415 NOVEMBER ABOUT HMG’S MIDDLE EAST POLICY: ROSENTHAL 
IS LEAVING SHORTLY FOR EUROPE AND ISRAEL (MY TELNO 3 TO UKMIS 
GENEVA). HACKETT 1S FRIENDLY AND WELL=DISPOSED TOWARDS US AND 

LAST YEAR MADE A SIMILAR OFFER, IN THE CONTEXT OF NORTHERN. 

IRELAND (MY TELNO 492 OF 19 FEBRUARY 1972). HIS CONCERN WHICH 
REFLECTS THAT OF ROSENTHAL 1S TO TRY TO ENSURE THAT ALL VIEWPOINTS, 
INCLUDING THE EUROPEAN, GET A PROPER HEARING. THE OTHER CHAIRMAN, 
CONGRESSMAN LEE HAMILTON IS SENSIBLE AND HOLDS RATHER ENLIGHTENED 
VIEWS ON THE MIDDLE EAST. 


4, | SEE DISTINCT ADVANTAGE IN RESPONDING IF POSSIBLE TO THIS 
APPROACH THOUGH OUR WITNESS WOULD BE TESTIFYING IN A PRIVATE 
CAPACITY, THE COMMITTEE WOULD HOPE THAT HE COULD SPEAK PRETTY 
AUTHORITATIVELY. HE WOULD THUS NEED TO BE WELL-VERSED IN HMG’S 
ATTITUDE AS WELL AS ON THE JOINT EUROPEAN POSITION. PREFERABLY 

HE SHOULD ALSO BE SOMEONE WITH EXPERIENCE BOTH OF THE ARAB/ISRAEL 
DISPUTE AND OF SOVIET AND US ATTITUDES. SOMEONE FROM CHATHAM 
HOUSE OR 41SS WHO COULD BE BRIEFED BY DEPARTMENTS BEFOREHAND MIGHT 
BE SUITABLE. SIR DENIS GREENHILL WOULD OF COURSE BE IDEAL AND 

| HAVE NO DOUBT WOULD BE LISTENED TO WITH CONSIDERABLE ATTENTION. 
THAT HE HAS ONLY JUST LEFT GOVERNMENT SERVICE WOULD Be NO 
IMPEDIMENT TO HIS TESTIFYING AND PRESUMABLY AN ADVANTAGE FROM 
OUR POINT OF VIEW. 


5 i SHOULD BE GRATEFUL FOR YOUR EARLY VIEWS ON THIS PROPOSAL 
SINCE WE SHOULD LET THE COMMITTEE KNOW AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 
WHETHER WE INTEND TO SUGGEST A NAME FOR THEM TO APPROACH. THE 


COMMITTEE WOULD NOT (NOT) BE ABLE TO PAY FARES THOUGH IF We DECIDE 


TO TAKE UP THIS OFFER | IMAGINE THIS COULD BE GOT RCUND IN 
SOMEWAY © 


CROMER. 
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US/EUROPEAN RELATIONS AND THE MIDDLE EASTs CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS. 


1. THE EUROPEAN AND NEAR EAST SUB-COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE WILL SHORTLY BE HOLDING JOINT HEARINGS 
ON *’SOVIET INVOLVEMENT IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND THE WESTERN RESPONSE?2 
THESE HEARINGS WHICH ARE LIKELY TO LAST THREE OR FOUR DAYS WOULD 
CONSTITUTE A CONTINUATION OF SIMILAR JOINT HEARINGS HELD THIS TIME 
LAST YEAR. ON THIS OCCASION THE SUB=COMMITTEES, WHOSE CHAIRMEN 

ARE RESPECTIVELY BENJAMIN ROSENTHAL (D.NY) AND LEE HAMILTON 

(D. INDIANA), INTEND TO FOCAS PARTICULARLY ON THE EUROPEAN . 
RESPONSE TO THE LATEST CRISIS. STOESSEL, ASSISTANCE SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR EUROPEAN AFFAIRS AND DAVIES, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY | 
FOR NEAR EASTERN AFFAIRS ARE LIKELY TO TESTIFY ON 4 AND 5 DECEMBER 
RESPECTIVELY (THE DATES ARE NOT FIRM). NO DOUBT, AS LAST YEAR, 
AMERICAN SCHOLARS WILL BE ASKED TO TESTIFY AND WITH CONGRESSIONAL 
INTEREST RUNNING HIGH, NO DOUBT SOME SENATORS AND CONGRESSMENT 
WILL ALSO DO “SO. THE HEARINGS ARE LIKELY TO ATTRACT ATTENTION IN 
THE PRESS. ° 
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yanon WE HAVE BEEN APPROACHED BY THE STAFF CONSULTANT QF THE 
EUROPEAN SUB-COMMITTEE, CLIFFORD HACKETT, ABOUT THE POSSIBILITY 
OF GETTING A EUROPEAN OVER HERE TO PUT THE EUROPEAN POINT OF - 
VIEW WHICH OTHERWISE IS QUITE LIKELY TO AT BEST BE UNHEARD AND 
“IGNORED IF NOT MISQUOTED. UNDER CONGRESSIONAL RULES, 
REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS ARE NOT PERMITTED TO 
TESTIFY AND THIS RULING IS BROADLY INTERPRETED TO EXCLUDE 
MP S. BUT THERE !S NO BAR TO TESTIMONY BY FOREIGN CITIZENS 
SPEAKING IN THEIR PRIVATE CAPACITY (FORMER GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
WOULD COME UNDER THIS HEADING). HACKETT’S IDEA 1S THAT SUCH AN 
INDIVIDUAL SHOULD IF POSSIBLE ARRIVE EARLY ENOUGH TO BE ABLE TO 
LISTEN TO TESTIMONY BY OTHER SPEAKERS AND THEN FOLLOW ON HIMSELF 
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. CONFIDENTIAL : 
ON, SAY, 5 OR 6 DECEMBER. HACKETT VOLUNTEERED THAT IF THESE 


DATES WERE INCONVENIENT, IT MIGHT BE POSSIBLE TO SCHEDULE A 
SESSION FOR SOMETIME DURING THE WEEK BEGINNING 19 DECEMBER (pw 
THE EARLIER DATES WOULD PROBABLY BE BETTER). 

(3. HACKETT AGAIN MENTIONED THIS IDEA WHEN 1 TALKED TO CONGRESSMAN 
ROSENTHAL ON 15 NOVEMBER ABOUT HMG’S MIDDLE EAST POLICY: ROSENTHAL 
IS LEAVING SHORTLY FOR EUROPE AND ISRAEL (MY TELNO 3 TO UKMIS 
GENEVA). HACKETT IS FRIENDLY AND WELL-DISPOSED TOWARDS US AND 
LAST YEAR MADE A SIMILAR OFFER, IN THE CONTEXT OF NORTHERN. 
IRELAND (MY TELNO 492 OF 19 FEBRUARY 1972). HIS CONCERN WHICH 
REFLECTS THAT OF ROSENTHAL IS TO TRY TO ENSURE THAT ALL VIEWPOINTS, 
INCLUDING THE EUROPEAN, GET A PROPER HEARING. THE OTHER CHAIRMAN, 
CONGRESSMAN LEE HAMILTON 1S SENSIBLE AND HOLDS RATHER ENLIGHTENED 
VIEWS ON THE MIDDLE EAST. 
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4, 4 SEE DISTINCT ADVANTAGE IN RESPONDING IF POSSIBLE TO THIS 
APPROACH THOUGH OUR WITNESS WOULD BE TESTIFYING IN A PRIVATE 
CAPACITY, THE COMMITTEE WOULD HOPE THAT HE COULD SPEAK PRETTY 
AUTHORITATIVELY. HE WOULD THUS NEED TO BE WELL-VERSED IN HMG’S 
ATTITUDE AS WELL AS ON THE JOINT EUROPEAN POSITION. PREFERABLY 

HE SHOULD ALSO BE SOMEONE WITH EXPERIENCE BOTH OF THE ARAB/ISRAEL 
DISPUTE AND OF SOVIET AND US ATTITUDES. SOMEONE FROM CHATHAM 
HOUSE OR JISS: WHO COULD BE BRIEFED BY DEPARTMENTS BEFOREHAND MIGHT 
BE SUITABLE. S!IR DENIS GREENHILL WOULD OF COURSE BE IDEAL AND 

| HAVE NO DOUBT WOULD BE LISTENED TO WITH CONSIDERABLE ATTENTION. 
THAT HE HAS ONLY JUST LEFT GOVERNMENT SERVICE WOULD BE NO 
IMPEDIMENT TO HIS TESTIFYING AND FREER ey AN ADVANTAGE FROM 

OUR POINT OF VIEW. 
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De ! SHOULD BE GRATEFUL FOR YOUR EARLY VIEWS ON THIS PROPOSAL 
SINCE WE SHOULD LET THE COMMITTEE KNOW AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 

WHETHER WE INTEND TO SUGGEST A NAME FOR THEM TO APPROACH. THE . 
COMMITTEE WOULD NOT (NOT) BE ABLE TO PAY FARES THOUGH IF WE DECIDE 
TO TAKE UP THIS OFFER | IMAGINE THIS COULD BE GOT ROUND IN 

SOMEWAY. 
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ye The draft brief prepared by EID on political 











cooperation and transatlantic relations does not cover 
US/Europe relations in the broad sense or differences 

{ arising from the Middle East crisis. This ground should 
clearly be covered in some form: the Prime Minister 
will certainly wish to do this. I attach points which 

I should like to see included in the brief in the form 
of points to make. I hope you agree that they should go 


in. 


E H T A Overton 
ie North America Department 
K 268 MA 753 
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Mr Tickell 
Mr Butler 
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E POINTS TO MAKE q 

H (aaa Recent American criticisms of the Alliance are " 

, a sign of the extent to which the United States fails to 4 

; appreciate European needs. Our Ambassador in Washington j = 

; has made it clear to the State Department on instructions | : 

: that we hope there will now be an end to the public 4 az 

: expression of differences which we believe can only be | i 

: damaging to us all. If there are complaints or differences ] a3 

EL they should be discussed in confidence through the appropriate a i 

a channel. | =f 

¥ i <3 x 
F feed] At present Dr Kissinger and his colleagues are clearly q is a 
f preoccupied by the central taks of making the Middle East 4 eS Re 
E cease=fire stick. Europe should not over-react to criticisms 4 at s 
iP made during this period. Although Europe has vital interests 4 af Se 
; in the Middle East and this must be understood by the United q a 

E States, it is not in Europe's interest to make Dr Kissinger's 4 a 

| present task more difficult. | f 

LE ee) Now that we know the full background to the US a ef 

E decision to declare a national precautionary alert, we understand | 

F Kissinger's political intention to making a signal to the 7 1 

FE Russians. The US succeeded at least in preventing direct " & 

7 involvement of the Super powers. But US consultation with the 4 3 


setae. 


Allies at the time was clearly inadequate; this should be 4 
remedied. F 
(ea) In the longer term the US must accept that they are 

now dealing with a Europe which will increasingly speak with a 


aA 
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The more quickly this single voice can be 


Single voice. 


developed, the better,so that Europe cannot be accused of 


failure to respond. 
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Europe must protect 


Europe's interest to make gestures helpful to 


We are concerned about the present American mood 
lso in 


2 


American feeling that they are being let down by their friends. 
is a 


its own interests, but should not feed unnecessarily the 


and the way their policy might develop. 
the US where this has little real cost. 


It 
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sir Yohn Rogers Bt Dd MP 4" 
House of Commons 
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Thank you for sending me, under cover of your letter of 
G November, a copy of a draft paper which you have prepared on 
the "Evolution of relations between lurope and the United States" 
for presentation to the WU Assembly. 






Ze The subject you deal with in your paper is obviously a very 
important and topical one. Henry Kissinger constantly refers 

to the changing relationships among the major powers of the world 
and one of the most obvious causes of chenge in these relation- 
‘ships is the emergence of the Suropean Community as an increasingly 
coherent force in world affairs. What we need to do now, as you 
make clear in your paper, is to ensure the increasing unity of © 
the Nine serves to’ strengthen the Western world, and that we keep 
to the minimum any sources of friction between the US ond Lurope, 
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3. It does not seem’to me to be realistic to accept that the US 
and Evrope always take the same positions on all questions of 
international politics. For example the events of the past few 
weeks have shown just how different the perspectives and interests 
of Eugope and the US are on the Iiddle Lust. It is inevitable 

. that on economic questions these two great units will be, to some 
extent, competive. You refer to "rivalry" in the preamble to your 
draft recommendation and I do not think that this is too surprising. | 
You also refer to "mistrust" which seems to me rather too strong 
a word for the criticisms made in the past weeks. The Anericans 
have been under great strain lately and we hope that they will soon 
feel able, as they enter calmer waters, to put a stop to public 
criticism of the Europeans. 
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4. Whe main question facing us is how we ensure that the differences 
which arise from time to time should not obscure our many common 
intérests and how we can remové the sources of friction. We f 
obviously need good information; people tend to forget the over- 
wielming interests that we have in common - cohesion in the Atlantic 
Alliance, steady growth of world tradé, a stable international 
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monetary system, ctc,.. The combined power of urope, and the 
United States in the worla is 50 great that if we do agree to . 
Ake «constructive GheneeE\ we stand a very mood chance of securing 
them. 


Sy f£ think we aie need to apply the charecteristic of frankness 
“which we have had in UK/US relations to the evolving relationship 

between Europe and the United States. I have often been 

impress ed by: ‘the extent to which one can lelp to remove bogies 

by. Ct Seuse ee: them frankly and in detail. 


6. The more ‘difficult problem is how the Europeans should handle 
the @rank and constructive dialogue with the United States. Do 
we need new Transatlantic institutions Can, or should, the 
Community discuss trede, money and nerence all in the sane Lorun? - 
Your report contains a rebommends tion uae the Council of WU 
should “give | close consideration to the possibility of setting up. 
institutional machinery for permanent eenealvaciene between .. 
Western Europe and the United States". As you know, itis UNG! 
position that no new insbitabional machinery Le, appropE las ex 
the time being at least. We do not think that is ia: Tec e sana 
If all the existing chennels Cauititaberet jn CARD TM NAG yee 
OECD etc; bilateral between members oF the Wine and the US3 direct 
relations between the Us: and the Gouna ty, em Soames/Cesey and 
the. US iijssion in Brussels) are used properly; all should be well. 
“Any proposals would cause as es prodbleus as they would solve. 
We seen to beve reached. a laree measure of understanding with the 
United States about this, 


Ve One of the prablems is that we would stir up a lot of suspicion 
in. the world if we started to wovk out foint vositions on questions 
of substance (trade, money’, defence, ete)-in a “bilateral” piece 

of inachinery wheh diacussions.on these problems were Going onvin 
other international organis sATLOUS. whe non-Community wembers of 
NATO would be worried if’ we had bilateral. cealinga with the 


Americans on defence on a Commuinity/Ub basis. The other industrialised . » 


countries would have lepitimats cause for complaint if we used 
bilateral machinery toa by pasa OL We naken negotiations in the GAT, 
IM, OL0D, etc. «there is alse the. practical problen that the Nine ~ 
including as they do the Irish and French - cannot now néepotiate 

on @AZO subjects even if they wanted to. ‘These are. some of the main 
reasons why defence will not figure larwely in the US/Nine 
declaration. We want to keep it permanently for the NALO 
decleration (your addendum on Section Il of your paper). 


8... In view of this and of the fact that it seems very unlikely 
that the US/Community draft declaration wil] contain proposals 

for new transatlantic machinery, I wonder whether you would apres 
that Point G6 of the reccommendation to. the Council could be omitted, 
or perhaps substituted by a reference to the Need to make the: 
fullest possible use of all the channels already open to us to 
improve the dialogue? 


(MD Butler) 
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Many thanks for your telephone call about FCO tel No 799 
to Tokyo. 


We have not intervened from here because, while I at any 
rate had some sympathy with Fred Warner's arguments in favour 
of a “chapeau", we believe that we have now gone too far down 
the road of separate Declarations specifically tailored to 
the needs of the European Community and of the North Atlantic 
Alliance respectively to contemplate an all-embracing document 
which would say anything worth saying. It is true that 
Kissinger will, no doubt, argue for some linking document, but 
we believe that because he regards the drafts as vapid, he has 
largely lost interest in the whole exercise. This attitude 
will become even more marked if we cannot meet the Americans 
vy over some expression of the idea of partnership, but that is 
another story. 
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WASHINGTON, PARIS AN 
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Your telegram no 1110. 
JAPAN AND KISSINGER EXERCISE. 


ve The essential point is that a "chapeau" is not 

practical politics in Europe at the present time. It 
‘ One 

is not only the French who do not want this; there is 

no support for the proposition among other members of 


the Nine. 


Cina eherro Act, , 
ae We would not—hkewever altogether rule out the 


CCR puck lily shuge 


possibility of a "chapeau'/ to cap bilateral declarations 
/between 
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‘between the various parties once they had all been 
buen the light of the above there is no point in 
suggesting this now. Moreover, the only way towards 
overt "chapeau" ,-whieh—we—would—nob—rute—out 
but—cannet—guerentee, ee means of a Europe/Japan 
bilateral. 

Die There is 7 reason why such a bilateral should 
be second-rate in comparison with a Europe/US 


declaration. The political content would need to be 
rather different but the economic and monetary 
content could be roughly the same. The Japanese 
could be assured that the substantive weight 

of the two declarations could be equal, although 
they would naturally have to take into account 

that even the US/Nine declaration is not rich in 
new ideas of substance, 

4. We would also hope that the Japanese could be 
brought to see that to proceed by way of a bilateral 
declaration, if they feel that that is in their 
interest, would meet the objectives set out in 


paragraph 1 of your telegram equally well once it is 


/accepted 
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accepted their side of the triangle would be as ° 
thick as the US/European side. Moreover, the major 
questions to which you refer in sub~paragraph (i) 
of paragraph 1 of your telegram are already being 
discussed in GATT, IMF etc and the essential point 
on which the Japanese here seem to agree wis that 
full Japanese involvement in these discussions weiss 


more important than declarations. 


5. We believe that the Nine will wish, at their 
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meeting of the political directors oe 12 November, 
to agree on a fuller explanation of their common 
position to be made to the Japanese before 
Kissinger's arrival in order to avoid the Japanese 


: : } paca secavit’ Cr 
being bounced by Kissinger into continuing to advecate 
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a "chapeau', and thus leading straight to a 
confrontation which nobody wants. We think the best 
course would be to seek to persuade the Japanese 

+o leave the idea of a "chapeau" on one side while 


they explore with the Nine the possible content of 


a bilateral on the lines suggested above. 
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In the light of this we should be grateful for’ 


any advice you would like to offer about how the 
Nine should present their position to the Japanese 


to reach me in Copenhagen on the morning of 


12 November, 








BRITISH EMBASSY, 


v \ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A D Parsons Esq CMG 15 8 November 197, 


Foreign & Commonwealth Office tr 
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VA ™ \ 
ahh Wes? 
US/EUROPEAN RELATIONS AND THE MIDDLE EAST Sees 


1. FCO tel no 2218 to me (not to all) instructed me to wa 
raise with various members of the Administration the criticisms he 
which have been made of the Alliance by the President, necretary 
Kissinger and the State Department spokesman in recent weeks 

for its alleged lack of solidarity with the US during the 

Middle East crisis. I have reported separately on the action 

I have taken, 


Qe I have also thought it worthwhile to take some action 

with members of Congress, largely in the course of informal 
social contacts. I did however today make a formal call on 
Bill Fulbright, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, to make sure that our side of the story was 

firmly on record with him. As you will be aware, Fulbright 

has traditionally taken a somewhat pro-Arab line, which makes 
him pretty much a rarity in Congress. Such comments of his 

as I record below need to be seen in the light of this qualificat- 
ion. 

36 I began by taking Fulbright over some of the allegations 
which had been made against us -— lack of support at the UN 

for a cease-fire resolution on 13 October, lack of cooperation 
over the resupply of arms to Israel, lack of support in NATO 
etc - and explained why we considered them totally unjustified. 
I also explained our position on the Middle East situation as a 
whole, referring particularly to the different perspective 
which our own and Europe's dependence on Middle Hast oil gave 
us; and to our efforts since 1967 to urge the US to make 
progress towards a settlement. Fulbright said he entirely 
accepted the European position. The course which Europe had 
taken was the only one open to it. It was very valuable that 
Europe should maintain good relations with the Arabs. Indeed 
Europe's influence could be decisive in bringing about a peace 


/settlement 
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settlement. Europe should urge the Arabs to be patient and give 
the US an opportunity to bring Israel along. He hoped that 

we would not take Administration complaints too seriously. 

They had made little impact on Congress; he had not heard of 
any serious demands that US troops be brought home from Europe 
because of our attitude (despite his long held belief that this 
should be done). His own opinion was that the Administration 
had been motivated in part by a desire to impress Israel. 

































3e In answer. to my question, Fulbright said that he saw 
little evidence of any diminution in Israel's support in 
Congress. In answer to a further question he said that he 
personally hoped that the UN would have a major role to play 
in achieving a settlement, and that Europe would be the 
instrument whereby UN involvement was secured. 
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4. This may be encouraging as far as it goes, and Fulbright 

is not of course without influence. I have some hope that 

he may relay our views more widely. But we cannot place much 
weight on what he says, given his maverick ppinions on the Middle 
East. Indeed the fulsomeness with which he (for once) agreed 
with my remarks was almost embarrassing! 
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US/EUROPEAN RELATIONS AND THE MIDDLE EAST : 
During my routine weekly call on Mr Buell, Director of 
the Northern European Office in the State Department, the 
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matter of US/European relations came up and in partioular US 
relations with the UK, in the context of the Middle East war, 
Mr Buell told me that he had that morning seen Mr Springsteen 


anddns si Adoo siuy ey} a30u asealqy 


and had said to him that if, as it appeared from the press, 





the US Government was disgruntled with the attitude of the 
British Government, he thought that he, as Head of the Northern 
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European Bureau, should at least be aware of the US Government's 
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reasons; could he be told? Mr Springsteen, who, Mr Buell said, 
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had had no direct access to the papers but was only retailing 
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what he had himself learned from higher authority, said that 
the reasons for the US Government's anger with the British 
Government were as follows:~- 


(1) The British Government's failure to accept a US 


>: 
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proposal for a resolution proposing a cease-fire in situ on 
; 13/13 October} 
(2) The difficulties the British Government had made over 
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the amendment to the non-aligned resolution introduced on 

b 21 October designed to exclude the Permanent Members from 

te providing forces in the UNEP; 

: (3) @he attachment by the British Government to their 

q agreement to the use of British airfields for reconnaissance ? 
flighte of conditions which were so restrictive that in sum 

the answer amounted to a rejection; 


/(4) The 
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(4) fhe British Government's failure to lend explicit 
support to the US Government during the period of the latter's 
alert last week. 

2. Despite the Kissinger rules, I thought it right to rebut 
each of these charges in detail and with circumstantial 
evidence, In particular, I completely rejected items (1) 
and (3). With respect to item (2) I said that it was, in — 
a sense, true that we had refused to sponsor a resolution 
in the sense described; the truth was we had welcomed the 
idea provided that it would work, ie that the Egyptians and 
the Israclis would accept it. When we checked with the 
Egyptians we found that they would regard it as an inealaaae’ 
move, and since we would be carrying the odium with the 
Arabs and stood to lose very heavily if they took it out on 
us with action against our oil supplies, and since the 
Americans and Russians themselves proposed only to abstain, 
it was an unreasonable riek for us to take in an enterprise 
which we dia not think, from our soundings, could be 
successful, All this had been explained to Dr Kissinger who, 
at the end of the day, appeared to accept our arguments. 
36 <As for item (4), I said that I did not think that any 
reasonable man could complain that in an emergency situation 
advance notice of the alert had not been given - although in 
our case we had received about an hour's advance notice, 
What was necessary, however, was speedy explanation, in 
confidence, to the allies, preferably in the North Atlantic 
Council, of the reasons which had led the US Government to 

| /take 
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take the decision they had. Tf made the point that Ministers 
of the member countries of the North Atlantic mreaty were 
subject to questioning in Parliament and 4% was not reasonable 
to expect them to defend a decision about which they had not 
been consulted in advance and had received no explanation 
afterwards. Mr Buell made the point that there could be the 
wick of a leak. I said that I accepted that, though I thought 
that precautions could be taken against it and that, in 4 
sense, this was & vicious circle since the less information 
the allies were given the more likely they were to leak what 
they were given. Moreover, much of the grounds for the US 
decision had since come out in the press in the form of leaks 
from Washington, 
4, I realise that I have tranegressed the Kissinger rules, 
but Mr Buell is wellaware of them and I do not think that he 
will let us down, It seemed to me, however, important that 


our defence should not go py default, at Least with our own 


department. 


JAN Grahan 
31 October 1973 


Gopy to Mr Overton 
North America Dept FCO 
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MEETING OF ATLANTIC INSTITUTE: 12/13 NOVEMBER 
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Ve The Atlantic Institute for International Affairs will 
hold its 7th meeting of participating members in Paris on 
42/13 November. I attach a copy of the programme. HMG have 
been invited, as usual, to send a representative. Mr Marshall 
has asked me to take this on and I have agreed to do it. WwOD 
have informed the Atlantic Institute accordingly. 

Be I shall be grateful for the necessary financial authority. 
I propose to fly to Paris late on the evening of 11 November 


and return on the early morning of 14 November. 


lea Nredee 


H T A Overton 
North America Department 
K 268 MA 753 
7? November 1973 
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ATLANTIC INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


PARTICIPATING . MEMBERS 'MEETING 
November 12-13, 1973 
OECD, 19 rue de “ranqueville, Paris 168 


THE UPCOMING WEST-WEST NEGOTIATIONS 


Monday Nov.12, 10:00 a.m. INTERNATIONAL MONETARY REFORM. 


Chairman Mr. Louis CAMU, Chairman, Economic 
Committee of the Institute 


Iqns perjddns si Adoo sity yeu} jou Ssseejq 


Introductory Remarks H.E. Pierre WERNER, Prime Minister, 
Luxemburg 
The Hon.Henry H. FOWLER, Former US 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Respondents Dr. Wilfried GUTH,Member of the Managers’ 
Board, Deutsche Bank 3 
Mr.W.A.P. MANSER, Baring Brothers &Co.Ltd. @ 
Baron Hubert ANSIAUX, Former Governor of 
the National Bank, Belgium 
Mr. Ugo MOSCA, Director General for 
Economic and Financial Affairs, Commission 
of the European Communities, Brussels” : 
Mr. Daniel DEGUEN, Secretary General of the § 
Conseil National du Crédit, France 
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Luncheon 2 OOeDuM:. 
Chairman Dr. Wilfried GUTH 
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Speaker Jonkheer Emile van LENNEP,; Secretary 
General, OECD 
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TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


Chairman Mr. John H. LOUDON, Chairman, Board of 
Governors of the Institute 


Introductory Remarks . Mr. Jean REY, Former President of the 
European Commission 
Mr. Robert SCHAETZEL, Former US Ambassador | 
to the European Communities 
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Respondents E.E. Bunroku YOSHINO, Japanese Ambassador, 
nes OECD 

Mr. Nathaniel SAMUELS, Former US U 

Secretary of State for Economic Afr 

Mr. Jean-Pierre BRUNET, Director of 

Economic and Financial Affairs, Ministry of 

Foreign Affairs, France 

Mr. E.P. WELLENSTEIN; Director General for 

External Relations, Commission o£ the 

FRuropean Communities, Brussels 






20ORpam es Reception at the Chateau de la Muette 
(Ladies are invited). 
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uescay Nov.13 10:00 a.m. THE ECONOMICS OF DEFENSE 
Chairman Sir Frank ROBERTS, Chairman, Foreign Policy 


Committee of the Institute 


Introductory Remarks Mr. Edward FRIED, Senior Fellow, Brookings 
Institution, United States 
Mr. Fran¢gois DUCHENE, Director, 
International Institute for Strategic 
Studies (IISS) London 
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Respondents Mr. Yves LAULAN, Director of Economic 
. Affairs, NATO 
Mr. André de STAERCKE, Belgian Ambassador 
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to NATO 
Luncheon 1:00 p.m. 
Chairman Mr. Louis CAMU, Chairman, Economic 
Committee of the Institute 
Speaker Dr. J.M.A.H. LUNS, Secretary General, NATO 


\ 
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N.B. The respondents may intervene immediately after the introductory 
remacks or in the course of the discussion from the floor. 
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Return to : Administration Office 
2 Atlantic Institute for International Affairs 
¢ 120 xue de Longchamp 


; £ 75116 — PARIS, France ee 


SEVENTH MEETING 
OF 
PARTICIPATING MEMBERS 
November 12 and 13, 1973 


to be held at the OECD 
19 rue de Franqueville, Paris 16 
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Name : 
Organization : 
Position : 


Address 3 
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I will ) ; , 

I will not ) attend the meeting on November 12, 1973. 

I will ) 

I will nct ) attend the luncheon on November 12, 1973 

I will ) : 

I will not ) attend the meeting on November 13, 1973 

T will 
wil! 

I will not ) attend the luncheon on November 13, 1973 


Soctober 10, 1973. 
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A retourner au 3 Bureau Administratif 

FI Lae Institut Atlantique des Affaires Internationales 

| 120 rue de Longchamp 

75116 Paris, France 
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MEMBRES PARTICIPANTS 
les 12 et 13 novembre, 1973 


a l'OCDE 


19 rue de Franqueville, Paris l6e 
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Foreign and Commonwealth Office 


Telephone 01- 


RECEIVED IN 
REGISTRY No. 72 Your reference 


J AN Graham Esq cmc | ((2NOV1973 


WASHINGTON 


Ny Yeon | Panny 


THE MIDDLE EAST AND THE ALLIANCE 


lke Thank you for the interesting record of your talk with 





Our reference 


ee nn en ebenaaoestenls 





Bill Buell (your minute of 31 October) and the list of US 


grievances against the UK. To this list one should perhaps add 

the UK share of. the blame for the European response to Kissinger's 
Year of Europe proposals; the UK's share of the blame for NATO's 
alleged failure to respond to US initiatives in NATO (Rumsfeld etc); 
the UK arms embargo; the UK enquiry whether the US were using 
airfields in Cyprus and the UK for their airlift to Israel (my 
minute of 2 November to John Thomson) ; and now perhaps the cautious 
way in which we have responded to the US requests for facilities 

in Diego Garcia etc. If you have any more comments on this 

It is nice to know at least 


list, please let us have them. 


what the Americans are complaining about. 


9D 


Cis I hsve seen the Ambassador's letter of 2 November to Oliver 
Wright about relations between the US and the EEC, and also the 
Ambassador's letter of 6 November to Tom Brimelow (just received) 
in preparation for the monthly meeting of Fermanent Secretaries 
next Monday. These cover a great deal of ground, and make it 
clear that we are not having to face a disconnected number of 
complaints which can satisfactorily be answered separately on 
their own merits, but with a concerted campaign reflecting a 
general American feeling that they have been let down. 
contirmed by the critical statements from the White House last 
week to which Ministers reacted so vigorously in FCO telegram no 
2218 of 4 November. A thorough reappraisal is clearly required 
of our relations with the US across the board and the future 


development of these relations, and this is in fact being 
undertaken within the FCO. I hope that it will expand to 


include the whole of Whitehall. 


=e 


Telegrams on the subject 
hammering home the basic message and picking up eg the Ambassador's 
suggestion in his letter under reference to the FUS that there 
should be a "European initiative aimed at lifting US/European 
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CONFIDENTIAL ECLIPSE 


relations out of their present dangerous state" will therefore 
find an interested and I hope receptive audience here. I shall 
not attempt in this letter to respond to the Ambassador's letters 
under reference, beyond saying that I shall do my best’ to ensure 
they receive the consideration they deserve and are not dealt 


with parochially eg with Community considerations only in mind. 


36 Meanwhile there is one point which puzzles me. Are all 
these US complaints and concerted grumblings merely the outcome - 
of the feeling of being let down mentioned above, without any 
more precise object in mind that that of warning Europe that it 
must do better or suffer the consequences; or do they have a more 
precise object eg in the field of military cooperation, burden- 
sharing, off-set, trade, money, or what-have-you? One is of 
course accustomed to the Administration building up a head of 
steam, both for Congressional reasons and to drive the ‘wheels 


round, but some of us have an uncomfortable feeling that specific — 


demands. are going to be presented at the end of all this. I 
should be grateful for your comments. 


|e Wu. 


HT A Overton 
North America Department 
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TRANSATLANTIC RELATIONS 


Your minute of 6 November attaching a draft reply to Lord Cromer's 
letter of 2 November to Mr Wright. 





Sines Liisi TS ek AS85 


i lie I am not happy about the draft because, even leaving aside 
the question of the Middle East which has already been covered 
in telegrams (of which you were not aware when you drafted) it ,: 
does not seem to me to deal satisfactorily with the major points ‘ 
of policy raised. The essence of Lord Cromer's letter consists 
of two questions based upon a proposition. The proposition 
is that the Americans are displeased with their NATO allies, 
including the UK, across the board, for a variety of reasons a 
and despite the arguments which we can (and have) put forward to i 
Be; explain why we acted as we did. The first question is "have we i 
come to the divide in the road with the Americans?". The second 
question, given a negative answer to the first, is how can we 
E promote considerably more give and take and understanding on 
both sides of the Atlantic? These are serious and fundamental 
questions, and it will not help Lord Cromer or the aw ae ne Teen 
Embassy to answer them with a long apologija abou Ntpgeata 
penaling ine phen) Year of Bure roposals ese ajo dry Late yr 
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Oe These questions are, ow, very much in the mind of the of 
PUS and he will be chairing a meeting of DUSS next Thursday, a 
I understand, in order to discuss the whole range of problems d 
arising from the events of 1974, including of course their effect a 
upon transatlantic relations. I suggest therefore that rather a 
than trying to anticipate this discussion in a reply now to 

Lord Cromer, it would be better either to send an interim reply, 
or to send a partial reply dealing with the Year of Europe matter 
only and indicating that a comprehensive and considered letter, 

i answering the fundamental questions raised in Lord Cromer's 

t letter, will follow in due course, perhaps from the FUS. The 

E Alliance angle would have to be covered in such a letter; also 
B our national arrangements with the Americans about use of 

: Military facilities, intelligence, etc etc. 
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North Fea Department 
8 November 1974 K 268 MA 753 
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lies in the European response to the Year of Europe 


initiative. 
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ee: DRAFT LETTER Type 1 + : 
SECURITY CLASSIFICATION roan i 
® rn 2 : J O Wright 1 
Geen a e oaoae: Telephone No, Ext. 4 
Restricted, ay 
ness’: C.C. Sir M Palliser Depaninent 4 
ee Sree er Posts 4 
Sealer Se, In Confidence ’ 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE US AND THE EEC 
Ve Many thanks for your letter of 2 November. a t 
We are very conscious of the present mood of dis- | ie 
= enchantment in rename ene and of displeasure towards d : 
e America's European allies) individually and 4 z8 
: collectively and including the UK. 3 a 
= fe Your letter raises fundamental questions of 4 ag a 
: policy towards the US which we are now considering 4 a = 
E and shall write about in due course. I have in 4 Pals 
£ mind also your letter of 6 November to Tom Brimelow 4 a 3 
co about the US and Europe, in preparation for the j Pe 
2 Perm@nent Secretaries monthly meeting. I shall | af 
Z therefore only comment now upon your paragraph 3, 7 ui 
E indicating that one of the roots of US displeasure 4 lz: 
2 : 


artemis 


pea 


Die It is not quite clear to us whether Kissinger's 


st ee 


3yBuxdoo 0; 


continuing grumbling about the Year of Europe is 


simply due to irritation at having failed to get 


=~ 


| everything he wanted, or whether there is also the 





thought of trying to put pressure on the Europeans 
in the context of the draft declarations. It would 
be useful if you would take an opportunity of 
ascertaining Kissinger's latest thinking when he 
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[ returns from his world travels and discover whether, a 

i when he has had an opportunity to get up to date) on a 

f the Middle East. he is really still dissatisfied 

E ‘and if so why. By that time it is to be hoped that : 

we shall be not too far from agreement on a US/Nine a 

E draft declaration. a 7 
E dye I wese-iuterested_to read Hal Sonnenfeld's 7 é 

P typically acid remark reported in your paragraph 3 a az 

E Z and made at the meeting with the Nine, that it if 

: 9 would only need a very few changes in the wording uu 

i = for the US to sign a similar paper with the USSR. 4 i 

f : This is really untrue, and I hope that you will find 4 a zi 
z an opportunity to challenge him. Do the US and the 4 se & 
| z USSR have "common values and aspirations, based on a 1 ae Re 
i E shared heritage"? Are the Russians determined to 4 it i 
E. > "preserve the fundamental principles of representative : ge oa 
4 a democracy, the rule of law, social justice and 4 a 

ke 0 respect for human rights"? Do the lessons of history q 2 

i S demonstrate that the US and the USSR must "remain ekuse] f 

F x closely linked"? Are Soviet and American policies : i 

E : and actions likely "to be inspired by the spirit of da 

E friendship and cooperation appropriate to the qt 






traditional relations existing between old friends, 


qyBuAdos 9} yal 





closely linked together in so many ways"? And so on. 
De On "partnership", it is true that only the 
French have real trouble with this word. As Michael 
Butler and I have pointed out, both to Hal 
Sonnenfeld and to the US Embassy here, the word does 
have awkward political overtones for the French. 

It is part of the Atlantic jargon which was anathema 


to General de Gaulle and which his faithful 
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supporters naturally still find "detestable" as the 
French put it in Copenhagen. President Pompidou has 
moved French policy a long way away from that of de 
Gaulle. He is no longer promoting an adversary 
relationship with the United States. The French have 
accepted some very warm wording about the US in the 
draft declaration. But Pompidou is having a certain 
amount of trouble with Debré and Couve de Murville 

who have both come out against his constitutional 
amendment andhave reservations about his European 


pdicy. He does not want them to start attacking him 


———ooore 
Fei bisaeat ai abiotic ist 2 ane gmat Cae 
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cor Ghondonw4 rrance's independent stance towards 
the US and cannot therefore easily afford to give 
the Americansthe satisfaction of using the word 
"partnership" (or "interdependence"), still less 3 
"Atlantic community", in the draft declaration. 
Sr It did not appear to us that the Americans had 
a counter balancing political need to include 


these particular words. Our support for the French 


on this issue has kkrex therefore been based upon an 


assessment of the political realities and not just 


on our inability to move the French along. This said, 


ries rite and fi, ae ee iL Le 


I should add that we are looking at the whole matter 


Lod 


aaa 


again in the light of your letter of 2 November to & 
\ 


Tom Brimelow. The Planning Staff have been commissioned ~ 






to try and find ways of getting round the difficulty 
and I hope that they may be successful. We shall 
write to you again about this. 

ie On the substance of the declaration, the 
Americans have not quarrelled with the common 


position of the Nine on "globalisation" and 
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"means of cooperation". In ced Stoessel and others 
have given us the nD eee on une) agree with them. 
If so, there is no need for any serious differences 
about thedraft declaration to persist. Our basic 


thesis is that our common interests are as great as 






ever (though they may diverge from time to time on 
questions such as the Middle East, in 1956 as well as 


1973) and that the relationship between the US 








Government and the European Governments, both in the 





Alliance and on other matters ,can be made to be 


perfectly satisfactory within the existing means of 





OTR aes 


communication, cooperation and consultation. What is 
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e = ° 00 
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For action 


. TRANSATLANTIC RELATIONS: DR KISSINGER'S "BRIEFING OF 


EUROPEAN PARLIAMENTARIANS" ON 29 OCTOBER. 


1. I attach a letter I have had from gir Pp Hayman and the 
accompanying transcript which Mr Peter Kirk, M.P.,asked 
him to send us. The latter, of which we have earlier had 
an account by telegram from Lord Cromer, makes pretty 
depressing reading. There is nothing very new in it. 

2. As of 6 November, Mr Kirk had not yet sought to get in 
touch with the Secretary of State. Should he do So, 

Mr Alexander thinks it unlikely that any special briefing 
material will be required. But he will no doubt call for 


it if necessary. (He has a copy of Sir P Hayman's letter 


and the transcript.) ) 


7 November 1973 


Copy to: C D Wiggin 
Mr Alexander - w/o attachment 

Sir T Brimelow ) 

My, 0 Wright 

M arsons 

Mr Robinson 

Mr Butler with attachment 

Mr Tickell 

Mr Craig 
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Ny hem Chromker ; 


Mr Peter Kirk MP, who is in Ottawa with the 


EEC Parliamentarians, asked me to send you and 

to the Private Office the unofficial interpreters 
transcript of the meeting which the European 
Parliamentarians had with Dr Kissinger. Peter 
Kirk was hoping to be in touch with the Secretary 


of State about this meeting early next week. 


(oe 


2. Bs 


P T Hayman 


CCl A A Acland Esq FCO 
J AN Graham Esq CMG Washington 


a 
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We Stes re Geary bE 
. ae peas kh eee 3, Se 
tM Deere Meats 
uv (et 
host 9 OCTOBER i973" 
Gentlemen, 
having a dreadful time these days aa therefore I shall not stay 
long with you. I just want to make a few obsérvations specifically about the 
alleged controversies that are taking place in the North Atlantic Alliance. 
I must say that I am speaking candidly here. I am too busy anyway to have two 
iy tote fat oo 
different stories to tell. ‘Hrage is eme problem which has to do with the 
Eurepean reactions about the alert we have had in the world recently. I must 


e problem is that we have seen a different attitude since more than 


6 tonths in this relationship. We want a new, more positive relationship with 


SOAIUdY [EUOREN Ou} 0} oa[qns parjddns si Adoo siuj yeuy a}0u asesiq 


the Europeans, but wekone up against all sorts of judicial questions, one coming 
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up aiter the other. For instance, why is it that the Furopeans do not want the 


word partnershio in the text of our new relationship. We ask ourselves the 


question 'what are we up against'? 


Speaking now about the Middle East, we have seen that the Europeans have been 


involved as we Americans have been, We do, of course, want to get the war to 


.Stranglehold on 
a rapid ending. We do not want other major powers to geta / ; the 


oil in the Middle East .:. on which Europe depends more than we do. We certainly 
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want that after the war the Arabs and Israel can come together for a discussion. 
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In the last 2 weeks the U.S. has been taking both serious and painful decisions 


and in the meantime the Europeans behaved as if t there Were no alliance between 


nash arnt RMON RENNES WEEN KI AME SER EN ONAN 


them and us. It seemed as if the Europeans wanted to obtain other advantages 
Re oD wad hha Cake vere AT, NS 


in other countries, and that they did not take the U.S. into account. We want a 
real consultation. We say the Europeans are our allies, and what we have said in 


an 
April’we maintain. We think that the unity of the west is/essential component 
































. 


fn @ Qs of today.[t has been said that the European interest is more 
"regional and the American interest is more global. What has happened in the last 
few weeks is proof se Therefore we want a global solution . -That 


is what we must develop. Why do you not explain to us the reason why you 





do not want the word partnership mentioned in the declaration. Let us learn 






from all this, and let us,work close in the framework of NATO. We do not 
want a public or a private confrontation. We want a new content in the NATO 
relationship so that we can continue our work as we did in. the 50's and 60's. 
What I have said I have not said as Secretary of State alone. I am 


sure that my democrat friends here feel the same. It isa challenge up to you. 


Schuijt: 
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are vou satisfied with the declaration of Copenhagen about the procedure and 
its content? 

Kissinger: About procedure, the U.S. are for European unity. It is in our 
interests that this process of unification be accelerated. Unfortunately 
the Europeans have not listened to us, have not spoken to us, and have placed 


(peter "fait accompli’. I do not mean to say that the Europeans cannot 


' take their own decisions, but it would be better if they explained thetr opinions 
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to us before reaching decisions. About the contents (still of the declaration); 


rather than history 
if we wanted to make headlines/about the declaration we could and we could show 





that we are not against the declaration. We could say in the papers that it 
does not suffer from an excess of specificity; it is made up of very general 


phreses. 








there is a problem it must reconcile global and regional matters and if 
it must say it more specifically. It would 
that as opponents 

of Europeans we say 


declaration wants to say that, 


then be a better declaration. We do not say/ 


$t es Friends because we have common problems. Therefore I think that the 
believe that the declaration of Copenhagen should be something more 


2 


Lange: Since the 6October, have you experienced a closer contact with the 


be - 


countries in the Alliance? 
y 


With some countries yes. ‘Not with all of them. Furthermore the 


difficulty between us and the Europeans was ‘not that’ we did not understand each 


other. We understand each other only too well. Would the European attitude have 


been aiff erent whatever we said. We have had 3 full sessions of the NATO 


Council about the Middle East. We did not receive very strong support there, but 


when the state of alert was declared we informed the Council about it at the 


same time as we informed Russia and other countries involved; so I ask you ladées 


and gentlemen to search your souls. Would the attitude of your countries have. 


been different if your ambassadcrs had been there? 


Question: When is President Nixon coming to Europe? 


Kissinger: Ina month (vaguely) . As soon as there will be a declaration 


worth signing. 
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' troubled waters. 


'’ No 2197 of 31 October to me). 


' voices. 
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I was interested to read in your letter of 24 October 
ae to all) of Jo Greenwald's efforts to pour oil on 
Christopher Soames, who as you know, 
has just been here, has also been telling me of Greenwald's 
activities and Greenwald's surprise when he came back to 
Washington to find out what the temperature is. It is 
also typical of Walt Stoessel, who is a gentle soul, that 
he should say that though the waters are ruffled on the 
‘surface, they are calm underneath, etc etc (FCO telegram 
All I can say is that those 
of us who work in Washington at the moment have to dive 
fairly deep to reach still and untroubled waters. 





2. As you know, the US Administration is so enormous 

and so diverse that its members often speak with different 
However, there are occasions when the word goes 
out from on high that such and such a country is in 

favour, and then one finds the sun shining out wherever one 
moves around the Administration. We experienced this after 
our refusal to condemn the bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong 
last December. But conversely, displeasure on high is 
dispensed in the same manner. Everywhere one goes one 
encounters signs of it. We should be blinding ourselves 

if we did not recognise the degree of current displeasure 
towards the Huropean Community, NATO and to a surprising 
degree now, the UK has been picked as well. Ever/leaving 
aside the hyperbole of wrath directed at the NATO allies, 
Stemming from the Middle Hast war, none of my Community 
“colleagues here would, I am sure, demur from my view that 
the formal position of the US Administration at the present 
time is one of considerable disenchantment towards Europe. 
(I take no particular pleasure in having predicted this in 
my letter of 2 October to Sir Thomas Brimelow). 


3. At a dinner on 31 October, given by my Danish colleague 


‘in honour of Christopher Soames, there was a broad consensus 


of opinion about the origins of American displeasure. 
/We 
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We Europeans have been taking credit for ourselves in the, 
ability of the Nine (pace Sir Michael Palliser) to agree 
on the Copenhagen paper. I think personally that we are 
justified in doing so. However, there is no burking the 
fact that the Americans regard the European paper, both 

. in substance and in tone, as falling far short of what 
they hoped for. They are particularly infuriated, at the 
highest level, by our refusal to endorse the term 
"partnership", whici they see as having symbolic value. 
Hal Sonnenfeldt is reported as having said that it would 
need a very few changes in the wording for the US to sign 
@ Similar paper with the USSR. In other fields, Eberle 
told Hugh Cortazzi that the XXIV(6) negotiations were 
nothing short of disastrous; there is palpably little 
progress of any significant kind on world monetary reform. 
(I think that Christopher Soames may have been too complacent 
in his remarks on US/European trade problems reported in 
my telegram No 3438. 


4, I am not merely cataloguing woe for the sake of doing 
so, nor am I wholly despondent about the future. I 
recognise that some of the present troubles stem from the 
shattering political developments of recent weeks within 
the US. However, I have no doubt at all that we are going 

jthrough an extremely difficult patch; and to get out of © 
it, unless we conclude that we have come to the divide in 
{the road with the Americans, ‘there is going to have to be 
considérably“more give and take aid itiderstanding on both 
Sides of ‘the Atlantic. It Ys splendid ‘to talk about ~ 
"enduring Common interests" and the like, but just at the 
moment, when the divergence in our interests has become 
so glaringly clear in the Middle Fast, it is not wholly 

surprising that there should be some questioning as to 

| what exactly are the common interests in other fields, or 

| whether, when we get down to it, we can rise above our 

| ' own particular national or regional interests. I fully 

| 

| 

| 





understand the difficulties which we face with the French, 
both in relation to the Declaration, the Middle Hast, GATT 
and Article XXIV(6). But the tendency here at the moment 
is to look upon the failings as being those of Europe as 

a whole rather than of any other member of it. Certainly 
the Administration would regard it as a European task 
rather than an American one to bring the recalcitrant to 
heel. a ! ; 
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~ THE KISSINGER EXERCISE: THU US COMMUNITY DECLARATION 


1. As you know Messrs Edgar and Woessner of the US 
Embassy were here on 26 October to discuss the state of 
play on the Declaration. We went through the draft and 
I described to them in some detail what we understood 
to be the state of agreement between the US and the 
Nine (in FCO telegram to Washington No 2125) and the 
reasons for the attitude of the Nine on each point. 
They took long notes and presumably reported back to | 
Washington. Since then I have spoken to Woessner again. | 










2. Two points worth recording: 


(a) Woessner told me yesterday that there did 
not appear to be any conflict between our 
understanding of the state of agreement on 
the paragraphs and that of the US. (This 
is useful to know because there are not of 
course any agreed "conclusions" of the 
meetings with the United States). 


{qns payjddns si Adoo siuj yey} eyOu eseaiq 






(bo) After I had described our impression of the 
atmosphere at the Copenhagen meetings on 

18/19 October I asked Edgar and Woessner 
whether their telegram from Washington on 
the meeting reported on the atmosphere 
in similar terms. Edgar said that the United | 
States had found the meetings friendly and 
considered that they had gone off well. But | 
the US team had, judging by their report, 
not yet got used to dealing with the 
Community and still seemed to be surprised 
by the way it worked. I asked what that 
meant. Woessner replied that in plain 

|e the Americans had been impressed 
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that Europe was speaking with one voice but 


XK 


3. I said that this last comment was hardly fair as 
@ generalisation. In the discussions on the US 
Community Declaration there had been two kinds of | 
questiors - those of substance which related to some | 
practical issue and those which were really about 
theology or jargon. On the first, which included for 
example the question of institutions and that of the | 
way in which we intended to handle negotiations on 
international problems, all the Nine had put fornerdl 
views and had agreed a common position. The French were 
not in a special position. It was encouraging that at 


surprised that this voice was not really the | 
voice of Burope but that of France, | 
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of the United States on these substantive problems li 
seemed to be much closer than before. As regards a | 
questions of "Atlantic jargon" the French were in/some= 
what special position. By and large the other members 

of the Communi ty were content to une such words as 


/"partnership" 
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"partnership" loosely as general expressions of the 
close friendship which existed between Europe and the 


United States. 





But to the French these words had more 


difficult political connotatio 


during the Gaullist era. 


ns which they had acquired 
French policy seemed to be 






evolving in a favourable da ; 
probably be helped if the French were 
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Mr Tickell 


TRANSATLANTIC RELATIONS: NATO DRAFT DECIARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


1. At a lunch given by Mr Annenberg on 31 October, 

Mr Stoessel spoke very well of the French draft NATO 
declaration, as he had earlier done to the Germans. 

2. He confirmed that the Americans would very much like a 
NATO declaration to which all 15 could subscribe in its 
entirety. He was under no illusions that burden-sharing and : 
MBFR would prove very difficult, perhaps insurmountable, 
hurdles, but he thought a determined attempt should be made. 


One might be able to find a formula on burden-sharing so broad 


CONFIDENTIAL 


that the French could buy it. 


The Americans had to have some reference to force reductims. 
But perhaps it might be possible to concoct a formula which 

did not specifically refer to the Vienna talks and placed the 
main emphasis on undiminished and if possible enhanced security. 
3. I suggest we might try our hand within the Office at 
burden-sharing and MBFR formulae for use later in case of need. 
(Anyone who can work out formulae acceptable to both the a 
Americans and the French will deserve the Nobel drafting prize!) 4 


Could we discuss? 
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MBFR might prove more difficult, 
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ltr Butler (EID/E E 109) 


EEC SUMMIT: THE POMPIDOU PROPOSAL 


1. Confirming our telephone conversation, I think it 

is important that, if we support the Pompidou proposal in 
principle (as I gather we do), we should urge that it should 

not assume an anti-American complexion. As Lord Cromer 

points out in his telegram 3449, it would be damaging to 
transatlantic relations if the proposed meeting were to be 
presented as a confrontation with the US on its Middle East 
policies. The danger of such a presentation obviously 

exists, both because of the current backbiting about the 

Middle East and because of the way in which President Pompidou 
himself put forward his proposal, in public and with a background 
of rather anti-American press comment. I see that the 
Luxemburgers have taken the same point (luxembourg telegram 361). 


ap This is perhaps an additional argument for arranging 

a summit meeting early next year rather than now. There is 
admittedly the problem of whether a European summit meeting 
might complicate President Nixon's presumed plan for visiting 
Europe in early 1974, but the Americans can scarcely complain 
about this as they have still not proposed a date. 


han (Welles 


H T A Overton 
North America Department 
K 268 MA 753 
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Mr Butler (EID/E) 


THE KISSINGER EXERCISE 


‘lis Your minute of 1 November to Mr Wright enclosing a draft 
reply to Sir F Warner's letter of 24 October. 


2 The draft invites Sir F Warner's further comments by 
8 November and these will speak for themselves. 
think the draft does less than justice to the "chapeau" idea, 
though you dislike it for reasons which are familiar to me, 
The Japanese may or may not be 
attracted by the idea of a declaration with the Community; 
it seems to me that their basic approach to the whole question 
of Japanese association with the Kissinger exercise is influenced 
to a considerable degree by what they think the Americans want. 
The Americans have not disclosed lately their detailed thinking 
on the Japanese angle, if they have any, and they have plenty 

of other things to preoccupy them in the transatlantic 
Nevertheless one of the basic ideas in Kissinger's 
original concept, as put forward in his speech on 243 April, was 

to "lay the basis for a new era of creativity in the West", 
including Japan because "in many fields Atlantic solutions to 

be viable must include Japan". 
and being seen to bring in Japan, was first argued at the 
Bermuda Conference in 1971 and accepted in principle by our 
The "chapeau" idea,which Kissinger seems to 
favour, is a compromise attempt to do this without disturbing 
the two transatlantic declarations. 


and so do most of the Nine. 


declarations. 


Prime Minister. 


3. The Japanese may be too polite (or prudent) to press the 
Europeans for a "chapeau" if they know that we are all opposed 
to it but they will no doubt continue to urge the Americans not 
to leave them out of the Kissinger exercise. 
will thereby be confronted by an uncomfortable dilemma for which, 
I fear, they are likely to blame the Nine. 
overriding argument for accepting the "chapeau" idea; 
should be under no illusions of the probable consequences of 

It is for Far Eastern Department to say whether 
there are also likely to be consequences for Anglo/Japanese 


hy Neue 


H T A Overton 
North America Department 
K 268 MA 753 


rejecting it. 


relations. 
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Mr Wright 
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Mp Wright 


‘THE KISSINGER EXERCISE 


As agreed I raised the question of Japan and Canada in the 
- Correspondants' Group yesterday and have reported the results 
by telegram (attached). : 


2s We have also to reply to Sir F Warner's letter of 

24 October. I therefore submit a draft which has been agreed 
- with FED. It is very desirable that you should approve it in 
_ time for it to catch Saturday's bag so that we can have any 

‘. comments from Sir: F Warner in time for the 'Polifical Directors' 
-. meeting on 12 Eepreupers : ; 


(M D Butler) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
DRAFT terrae Type 1 + 
ee From 
ot Sir F Warner — J O Wright 


Confidential. / * MOKYO : Telephone No, Ext. 
Restricted, 


Unclassified. 


Tose 


Ta SE 


Sie ee 


Department 


ERO TaTa a a a 


JAPAN AND THE KISSINGER EXERCISE 
ils Many thanks for your letter of 24 October, I am 


reyes soe 


HMRR : sorry that the Japanese are not happy with the way the 
vem Ane son Kissinger exercise is progressing. We must certainly | 
ee _ —'do our best to ensure that they emerge from this period 


Te oe ee et wh 
Bayt ateLs Rat he sce nee ee ox ® 
: = . : aa 


of discontent (as the Europeans did from theirs in 


[qns parjddns si Adoo siuj jeuy jou esee|q 


eee 


September) and enjoy the later stages more! 
2, We fully realize the psychological importance of 


the affair. That is why we were active in promoting 


rer Serer pacers (ST pashan le dean aaa ease es 


the idea of a Japan/Nine exercise when it became clear [| 


1 
| 


5 
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that a Kissinger chapeau was not going to be what the 


Ke 
HN 


Nine, the French especially but also others, would 


pera 


TESTOR 


want to wear. I am bound to say that I cannot see why 


the Japanese should want a chapeau so much, The three — 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN IN THIS MARGIN 
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because they want to please Kissinger and think he 


IVES aR 


wants a chapeau? 

3. Or do you think there is anything in ae 
explanation given to Michael Butler by the French 
Correspondant in Copenhagen on 31 October? Dufourg 
said that the Japanese were taking an unnaturally close || 
interest in the progress of the NATO declaration. The : 
French had the impression that the Japanese were 


b /worried 
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worried by what the Americans would try to screw out of 
them on defence if there was a bilateral US/Japan 
exercise. They were therefore seeking to escape from a 
bilateral with the US by promoting a chapeau. 

he. It is quite clear that the Nine are not going to © 
want a chapeau, even if there are three or four or five 
separate declarations for it to cover. In these 
circumstances it seems to us that we should say to the 
Japanese that there are good Buropean/American reasons 


for having declarations emanating from NATO and a US/ 
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Nine meeting during President Nixon's visit to Europe. 






Something was needed 4o respond to the original Year of | 
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Europe initiative and to have two declarations was seen 


by the Nine as a way of avoiding "globalisation", The 


aa a rae 


chapeau idea was originally rejected because it seemed 


likely to reintroduce "globalisation" and there are 
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Some who are still strongly opposed to it for that 
reason, But there are other objections, As the Prime 


Minister told Tanaka, it is the substance of the 


SE 


various issues which matters. But a.chapeau declaration} 
like the others, could only repeat the degree of : 
agreement so far reached in the various international 


discussions. It would therefore be a waste of time and 


ayes) saniuay jeuoneN Jo Addns jo suon!puod pue sua], pesojoua oy} Ul UI 


might even appear rather ridiculous, especially since it i 
would be difficult to invent a suitable occasion on ; 
which it could be issued. To some extent these: 


objections also apply to the idea of Japan/Nine or 









Canada/Nine declarations. But, though we are not 
pressing either Japan or Canada to join in such 


exercises, there is some justification for them to 


/undertake 
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undertake bilaterals with the Nine. In thease of 


Japan, we think it is important that the broad identity 


of European and Japanese political and economic interests] 


Should be brought out. As the enlarged Community 
begins to pick up speed towards a European foreign 
policy, it would be fitting that the US, Japan and 
Canada (the major industrialised partners of the 
Community who were already specifically mentioned in 
the Paris Summit Communique) should define their 
relations with the Nine. A dJapan/Nine declaration, 


————s 
issued on some suitably impressive occasion, could 


actually influence future Buropean/Japanese relations in| 


a favourable direction, while a chapeau declaration 
—_—_W 

would probably be widely regarded as nothing but 

—————— 

superfluous hot air. We would never have invented the 

ee 

"declaration of principles" game. But now that we are 

playing it, the Nine would prefer to make something 

reasgnably serious out of it with Japan and Canada than 

to go through yet another exercise with the US in which 

Sle 

Japan and Canada could not play a major roje. 

5. Subject to your views we propose to work for 

sone thing along these lines at the Political Directors! 

meeting on 12 November, Could you please let us have 

any comments by telegram not later than close of play: 


on 8 November? 
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Mr Mortimer (WOD) 


WEU ASSEMBLY MEETING 
PARIS 20-22 NOVEMBER 1973 


1 We spoke. I attach a draft guidance note on 
Sir John Rodgers' paper. This incorporates a 
contribution from WOD but has not been cleared 
with other departments. 


2 I am copying this minute together with 

the draft to EID and TRED and we agreedthat if 
they have any comments they should send them to. 
you by 4pm on Monday 5 November. 


i 


GR Archer 
North America Department 
2 November 1973 K234 Tel MALO 


Encl 
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DRAFT Type 1 + 


From 
To: 


Telephone No. Ext, 


Department 


WEU ASSEMBLY MEETING 
PARIS 20/22 NOVEMBER 1973 


al This guidance note relates to a draft report 
on the Evaluation of Relations between Europe and 
tae United States tabled by Sir John Rodgers. 

2 Sir John Rodgers justifiably draws attention 
to the differences of views between the United 
States and Europe over pohitiéal and economic 
questions. It is inevitable that there will be 
sources of friction between these great economic 
units. The mutual criticisms that have arisen 
over the United States and European responses, 

to the Middle East crisis are an example. 

UK/US relations have always Heenlichanectenised by 
frankness and it is important that we view particular ' 
conflicts of interest in the broader framework of 
shared ambitions. Differences which arise from 
time to time are not fundamental and should not 
obscure our mutual interest in the cohesion of the 


West. It is just because there will inevitably be 





differences that transatlantic relations have 
recently been the subject of much high level activity. | 
As a result of Dr Kissinger's speech on 23 April 


calling in essence for revitalisation of the Atlantic 


/relationship 
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@ 1ectonsnip to meet the changed circumstances 
of the 1970s and 1980s, work has been taking | 
place in two separate areas: 

(a) the Nine members of the Community have been 
working collectively towards the definition of 
their relations with the United States in the 
context of a visit to Europe by President Nixon 
(which has not actually been postponed as 
suggested on page 7 but wiicnines not yet been 
firmly arranged); 

(b) Also in the context of a visit by the US 
President, the members of the North Atlantic 
Alliance have begun to consider how best to 
reaffirm the purposes of principles of the 
Alliance. : ; 


US/EEC RELATIONS 
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%3 The United States and the Community have a 
common interest in seeing that our relations 
are redefined in a mutually satisfactory way 


in the new situation which has been created by 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN IN THIS MARGIN 


enlargement. Much has already been achieved. 
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~br—Ktesinpes—has—weleened—the-aehievement. In 


New York on 29 September the US Government 
and the Nine discussed the text of a draft 
Declaration and agreed that the work on the 


’ Declaration should be carried further. 


welcomed 


Dr Kissinger has espressed—saticfaction—with 
/the 














the way in which work is now progressing and it 
is a wreak source of great stisfaction to the Nine 
that they are now rising to the challenge of 
achieving a common position in relation to 
President Nixon and Dr Kissinger's suggestions. 


THE ALLIANCE 






4  Gongress and the American fople are still 





insufficiently aware that Alliance defence is a 





genuine partnership, with US forces in Europe 


represating only 10% of NATO's ground forces, 







4 


25% of her air forces and 20% of the NATO naval 
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forces in the European area. The references (page 1) 
to reducedEuropean defence efforts and "the termination|, 
of compulsory military service" are misleading. 

While certain European NATO Allies = notably Denmark - 
have made adjustments in their defence posture, the 
Eurogroup countries can point to collective force 
improvements in 1971 and 1972 amounting to $1 billion 
and $1.5 billion respectively. Moreover, implementatior 


‘of the 1970 ST billion European Defence Improvement 
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Programme is far advanced. And there have been no 





recent decisions to end conscription, although the 
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5 The balance of payments problems arising from the 





maintenance of US Forces in Europe are under study 






in the Alliance following decisions taken at the 







Ministerial meetings in June. But the US position 
is not unique: we, the French and the Belgians, and 


to a lesser extent the Canadians and the Dutch, also 






suffer Foreign Exchange losses from stationing forces 
on Allied territory. Moreover, the balance of payments | 





costs of US Forces in Germany have been 






substantially offset by bilateral US/German 






agreements, now due for renewal. 





CULTURAL RELATIONS 















6 Sir John Rodgers' report brings out 
(page 9) the importance of US/European links 









in the cultural field. The British Council 


have increasingly interested themselves in 






the United States in recent years and they 





have appointed two officers this year to carr 
te edlucatimal fi & ov Zmbass 

out full-time work in/Washington. 

ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

? There has been a marked improvement in 


the US trade account this year. If one takes 
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the recent figures at an annual rate and 
compares them with the 1972 total out-turn 
the improvement in the trade balance is of thg¢ 
order of $7 billion. US expectations are 

for a surplus trade balance and balance of 


payments in 1974. There was a surplus of 
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$1 billion and $0.3 billion respectively in 
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the US trade balance for the first and US encporls { 


second quarters of 1973.f Some of the support lke esi a 
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in Congress for a more protectionist approach} oth, 19°73 






to international trade policy seems to have orn 374o hy 






abated and the US Administration is pressing lkan Ii. compe 
pence: uy 972 





for a mandate from Congress to participate in 





the forthcoming trade negotiations in GATT. 






It is clear that there will be a need for 


trade concessions by all parties to the 






negotiations if there is to be any real 
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progress. On a point of detail, Sir John Rodgers 
mentions the US Consumer Products Act of 1972. 
Although Europe does indeed have grievances against 


non larift bavnievs 
United States [eredte—pettes; expe Denoct so far has not 


s in a 
suggested that the Act has—peer-testremed)/as a 
protectionist measure and it is hoped that the United 
States will implement what is essentially a statute 
designed to bring about better safety so that it does 
not unduly penalise foreign manufacturers. 
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1 You will I think be interested in the Washington 
Centre of Foreign Policy Research publication dealing 
with the foreign policy of the first Nixon administratin 
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2 Several. main themes emerge from the various 
contributions. One is that despite the President's 
claims to have launched a new American foreign policy 
the essential thrust of his policy is to carry forward 
the policies of his predecessors without any striking 
readjustments. In particular the President's reference 
to a Five Polar World is questioned and the President 
and Dr Kissinger's essentially bi-polar view of the 
balance of power is analysed. 
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3 The contributions are from an American perspective 
and I do not accept the arguments in sections 6 and 7 
emphasising the importance of the balance of payments 
cost of maintaining US troops in Europe. At least 

in economic terms, with the prospects for a continuing 
improvement in the US balance of payments position: 

in 1974, the adverse cost to the American balance of . 
payments of their present level of tiroop deployment 

in Europe is not that significant. Undoubtedly, 
however, as is exemplified by the arguments put 
forward by Mr Calleo,there is strong support in the 
United States for a re-examination of NATO structure 
and an increased effort by the European members of 

the Alliance to shoulder the burden of common defence. 
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4 The book is due back on 1 November but you may 
be able to get the Library to let you have it for a 
month. 
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The Rt Hon The Earl of Gromer 
KCMG MBE PC 


WASHINGTON 


Qe. 
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du G4. Jo Greenwald, } 
‘ London speech~making this week and among other things & pt 
spoke to the Mid-Atlantic Club at lunch on 24 October on D 
the subject of US-EEC relations. 
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| Qe His basic theme was that these relations had been 
transformed and improved beyond recognition over the past 
twelve months. Whereas there was before a great deal of 
bad-tempered rhetoric, now there was even-tempered 
negotiation. He gave numerous pieces of evidence to 

Be substantiate his thesis: the GATT negotiations, the ‘3 
argument on reverse preferences, developments in the 
b political cooperation context and many others. 
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Se The reasons he gave for this improvement included 
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PE British membership of the Community and the more reasonable, 

4 outward=-looking attitudes we brought to it, the substitution 

| of Christopher Soames for Ralph Dahrendorf, and the general s 
. opening-up of more effective communication between Brussels re 
7 and Washington. 

Bh 


F 4, There was nothing in what he said that I disagreed 
with: in fact, for some time now I have shared his view. 
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: The interesting thing is that it is the first occasion 
when I have heard an American in a responsible position 
such as his say such a thing in semi-public. There was 











i] 
a goodly. sprinkling of both British and American : 
7 journalists at the meeting so the speech can only have : 
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US/EUROPEAN RELATIONS 1 Eww: 


1. You have asked what is likely to be meant in 
practice by Kissinger's reported statement to Thor 

on 2 October that "bilateral contacts must continue, 
and in future the Americans would tell all of the Nine 
of the content of these contacts" (paragraph 2 of my 
telegram No 3093 of 5 October). 

ye Our recolboehiom af omy btesembotie cab beeietha ys 
debrieLing on that conversation with Kissinger is that, 
in making that particular remark, Kissinger was harking 
back to the vexation of the Luxembourgers and others of 
our partners in the summer over the way in which they 
had been cut out from the initial consideration of a 
US/EEC declaration, since Kissinger had only given the 
tentative American draft to ourselves, the French and the 
Germans under strict injunctions of secrecy. Kissinger 
wiry Tl ley die lo eriatiee Morn lta dit Piette tlie 
Attorierin wotthe bob progoead die Ularh oebochive wey bart 
would, lor their part, keep all of the Nine informed of 
American views. 


36 Taken in that context, I do not think that Kissinger's 
remark should of itself cause us any qualms about the 

safety of our continuing to speak frankly to the Americans 

on a bilateral basis. Where necessary we could always play 
the "Kissinger rules" ourselves and place the Americans under 
strict injunctions to preserve the confidentiality of what we 
say to them, as I see that Michael Butler did in speaking to the 
US Embassy in London on 16 October (paragraph 2 of your 
telegram No 2087). But we need not suppose that in general, 
the confidentiality of our exchanges with the Americans is 
more likely to be breached now than it has been in the past, 
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although we should bear in mind one additional factor. 
If the tenor of our conversations with the Americans does 
not have an obvious confidential flavour (i.e. some 
reference to difficulties which other members of the Nine 
may be making) the Americans may assume that our views are 
fully known to our other partners, and may refer to them in other 
bilateral talks. 
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TO ROUTINE FCO TEL NO COLLAR 1964 OF 26 OCTOBER. /973.,._ 


REPEATED FOR INFO TO WASHINGTON EEC FOSTS AND UKREP BRUSSELS, 
MY TEL NO 1g28: JAPAN AND THE KISSINGER EXERCISE. 


1. WE HAVE BEEN TOLD THAT KISSINGER WILL NOW VISIT JAPAN ON 

14 AND 15 NOVEMBER. . : : 
THIS WOULD BE ON HIS WAY BACK FROM CHINA, SEE FEKING TEL 8O 1195 
‘TO YOU (NOT TO ALL). 

6, THE JAPANESE MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS (FUKADA) TCLD us! 
TODAY THAT THE ASSOCIATION GF JAPAN WITH THE KISSIAKGER EXERCISE: 
WOULD, BE ONE OF THE PRINCIFAL TOF ICS OF KISSINGER’S VISIT HERE. 
THE JAPANESE LOOK FORWARD TO HEARING HIS VIEWS , AS A PRELIMINARY, 
THEY HAVE JUST INSTRUCTED THE JAPANESE ANEASSADCR IN WASHINGTON 

TO SPEAK TO THE AMERICANS ON THE FOLLOWING LINES: 


(i) THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT STILL BELIEVE IT 1S SORE USEFUL 
TO HAVE A GENERAL DECLARATION COVERING NORTH AMERICA, JAPAN 

AND WESTERN EUROFEs RATHER THAN SEPARATE REGIONAL DECLARATIONS. 
(THIS DOES NOT MEAN THAT THEY THINK THE U.S. SHOULD BE IN 

A PREDOMINANT POSITION). 


(tt) THE JAPANESE DO NOT INSIST ON FARTICIPATING IN THE EXERCISE 
IF OTHERS DO NOT WELCOME THEIR PARTICIPATION? 
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(ttl) IF if 1S DIFFICULT FOR THE EEC/US AND NATO DECLARATIONS 
THEY MIGHT CONSIDER A NEW APPROACH IN THE FORF CF A CHAPEAU 
OR UMBRELLA DECLARATIONS 


(IV) IF ASKED ABOUT THEIR ATTITUDE TO A JAPAN/EEC BECLARATION, 
THE JAPANESE WOULD CONTINUE TC CIVE A CAUTIOUS VELCOME TO 

THE 'DEA, IM TRE HOPE THAT SUCH REGIORAL DECLARATIONS WOULD BE 
EVENTUALLY CONSLMMATED I A MORE GENERAL DECLARATION. BUT THEIR 
PREFERENCE REMAINS FCR A SINGLE COMPREHENSIVE DECLARATION, 


3. THIS MAKES OFFICIAL THE SORT OF VIEWS FUKADA PUT FORWARD - 
AT THE FLARNING TALKS ON 1¢ OCTOBER. (VY TELEGRAM NO 1¢28) 
EMBASSIES Ih OTHER COUNTRIES PRINCIPALLY AFFECTED HAVE BEEN 
INFORMED OF THIS LINE, WE ARE TOLD, BUT IT HAS BEEN LEFT TO 


THEIR DISCRETION WHETHER OR NOT TO INFORM THE GOVERNEWNTS To 
WHICH THEY ARE ACCREDITED. 
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